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MAN AND NATURE. 


THE economic value of wild life to man is as yet very 
imperfectly understood. Very few people think of or 
appreciate the fact that the wild creatures that civilization 
is constantly crowding more and more out of existence 
have to this same civilization a value in dollars and cents 
which is very great, though as yet we do not know how 
to measure this value. 

Owing to the labors of persons interested in birds 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, many people have 
come to comprehend in slight measure the great services 
rendered to humanity by birds of almost every kind. 
Less than a generation ago an oriole singing in the gar- 
den in spring was thought to be destroying the peas, a 
rubin in the cherry tree in early summer was regarded 
as an enemy because of the fruit he ate, while hawks and 
owls, no matter how small and feeble they might be, were 
thought of as capable of carrying off the farmers’ geese 
and turkeys. In the face of many discouragements the 
bird lovers kept on preaching their doctrine. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Forest AND STREAM gave birth to 
the Audubon Society idea, which now, taken up by a 
hundred associations throughout the land, is doing a vast 
amount of good. It is realized that not only insect 
caters, but hawks and owls and gulls and terns and many 
other birds have a useful place in nature, and should not 
be wantonly destroyed. These are the more familiar 
aspects of the protection afforded to human society by 
wild things. But there are many others. And as our 
knowledge of nature and its processes increases, we are 
learning, though slowly, which are our friends in the 
animal. world and which our enemies, and are learning 
also how to make use of one against the other. 

It is not so very long since the California jorchards 
were attacked by a scale insect which promised te destroy 
the trees and so to ruin their owners, but by the introduc- 
tion of certain beneficial insects which preyed on the 
noxious ones, the California orchards were largely pro- 
tected and a great encouragement was given to further 
attempts to protect plants from their enemies by setting 
upon these enemies their enemies—creatures which preyed 
on them. 

In the same way, a few years ago the orange and 
lemon groves along the river Tagus in Portugal were at- 
tacked by a scale insect thought to be an immigrant from 
Australia. It was apparently without enemies in Por- 
tugal, and increased so as to threaten appalling injury 
to the orchards. Nevertheless, by importation from this 
ccuntry of a few specimens of a little predaceous beetle, 
known-as Novius, which were at once bred in large num- 
bers in captivity in Portugal, the ravages of the scale 
insect were checked. Colonies of the beneficial insect 
were established on about 500 estates, and these colonies 
sent out others, so that gardens and orchards that were 
completely infested by the scale insect and had been al- 
most ruined, became clean and free from the pest that 
had so nearly accomplished their destruction. 

The ravages of these minute injurious creatures are 
scarcely known except to those people whom they directly 
affect and to students of science. But cases of this kind 
are continually occurring. Only recently it is announced 
that the authorities of a parish on the Mississippi River 
in Louisiana have passed a local law forbidding the 
further destruction of alligators. This low-lying 
parish is protected from flooding at high stages of water 
in the Mississippi by the levee—a great dike which keeps 
the river from overflowing the fields and making the 
country uninhabitable. Muskrats abound along the river, 
and burrowing into the levee weaken it, and if their bur- 
rews pass entirely through it, cause leaks which are 
likely to destroy the structure. 

Alligators were formerly very abundant here, and, ac- 
cording to the authorities, fed chiefly on the muskrat, 


but since the hides of the alligators became valuable 


they have been so closely pursued by hunters that 
they are almost exterminated. The muskrats are now 
without enemies to check their increase; their injury to 
the levee becomes constantly greater; more repairs are 
needed, and the inhabitants of Plaquemines Parish have 
to pay for these repairs. The authorities are now calling 
on nature to help pay their taxes. 


————— 





CAVIAR. 


THE New York Evening Post recently printed a report 
of. the growing scarcity of caviar, and of the importance 
of the supply furnished by the United States. The Post’s 
figures and deductions have been widely copied, and it is 
worth while, perhaps, to note their lack of accuracy and 
tu correct the erroneous notions created by them relative 
to the part America plays in the supply of the world’s 
caviar. The article ran: 

The time is said to be not far off when caviar will be as ex- 
pensive as canvasback duck or diamond-back terrapin. Though 
supposed to be a foreign delicacy, it is almost exclusively Ameri- 
can. At one time all the caviar on the market was of European 
origin. European waters have been nearly fished out of sturgeon, 
however, and to-day the German and Russian manufacturers who 
have a practical monopoly of the finished product, rely upon the 
United States for the sturgeon’s eggs, out of which the finished 
delicacy is made. The same process of extinction is going on in 
this country at a very rapid rate, and thus far no steps have been 
taken by either the National or the State Government to regulate 
the industry. At the present time the three centers of sturgeon 
catching are the Delaware River, the Great Lakes, and the 
Columbia River. A limited number are caught in Puget Sound, 
and according to ship captains, there is still a vast and untouched 
supply in the waters of Southern Alaska. The waterways which 
run from Vancouver northward along British Columbia are an- 
other field of considerable promise. 

But the first quality, and the one which all epicures prefer, 
comes from the Delaware. That of the Great Lakes is inferior in 
flavor, while the Pacific article is altogether too rank and coarse for 
the most refined palate. It was the latter which was described by 
an Irishman as a shad roe dressed in cod liver oil. Up to the 
present century there were many sturgeon in the Hudson and 
Connecticut, in New London and Narragansett bays, as well as 
Long Island Sound, but the number has grown steadily smaller 
and to-day is scarcely worthy of consideration. 

That caviar is almost exclusively a delicacy our own, 
and that to-day Germany and Russia rely upon this coun- 
try for the material forming the finished product is a bit 
of misinformation that will surprise most intelligent 
Americans, who hardly need to be told that the output 
of the two-countries mentioned is vastly in excess of that 
of our union.- In the ten months ending November 1, 
1895, the Russian export alone was of a value of $726,160, 
while in the eleven months ending December 1, 1902, the 
export from the United States was only $39,763, being 
about one-half that of the previous year. European 
waters, or at least those of Russia, are very far from 
being fished out, as alleged by the newspaper writer. In 
connection with Russia’s great fishery exposition of last 
year it was stated that the export of caviar for that 
twelvemonth was in the neighborhood of a million dol- 
lars’ value. It will be news to the epicures that the first 
quality, the caviar that they prefer, comes from the Dela- 
ware. .Our consul at Hamburg, Germany, reports offi- 
cially in 1897 that nearly one-half of the caviar imported 
from the United States comes from the Delaware River, 
and that it goes to cheap restaurants. The best Russian 
caviar sells for four or five times the price of the Ameri- 
can or German, neither of which last assumes to compete 
with even the second grade of the former. 

Nor is the vaunted Delaware product wholly from that 
stream, a large proportion coming from South Carolina 
waters, the Edisto and tributaries of Winyah Bay, where 
the earlier season invites the operations of the Delaware 
fishermen before the opening of their own, the southern 
product being sold as Delaware caviar. Another outgiv- 
ing of this writer, “that lake caviar is inferior,” is op- 
posed by the assertion of the United States Consul that 
“our lake caviar is preferred to that of the rivers on ac- 
count of its larger roe, the latter being small and black 
in the river caviar.” Furthermore, it may be said that 
no small proportion of the alleged United States product 
is and has been of Canadian waters. Our consul states 
that there are three sturgeon fisheries on the '\Fraser 
River in British Columbia that in 1897 exported over a 
million pounds of sturgeon flesh to the United States, 
and that with each carload of 20,000 pounds there was 
sent a thousand pounds of roe which went to Germany to 
appear as caviar. Even the salt with which it is cured is 


a German product, being shipped to the far Pacific for 


that special purpose. The sturgeon fishery of our Great 
Lakes is substantially exhausted, even the Lake of the 
Woods, lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and other waters of 
the far Canadian wilderness have ceased to furnish a fair 
supply. Another inexact statement is that neither our 
State or Federal Governments have taken steps to regu- 
late the industry. The Delaware fishery has been sub+ 
jected to specially restrictive legislation by the States of 
New Jersey and Delaware, and the general government has 
endeavored, but with ill success, to resuscitate the ex- 
hausted fishery by artificial propagation. Finally, it may 
be said that while the caviar output has very seriously de- 
clined in this country, that of Russia still holds out, and 
there is seemingly no more danger of a caviar than there 
is of a lobster famine. 

The Russians make a considerable portion of their 
caviar from the roes of other fishes than the sturgeon, 
that of the white sturgeon (A. huso) selling for the 
highest price. If the roes of our cod, pollock and many 
other fishes could be thus utilized, instead of being dis- 
carded as offal, the life of a now almost extinct industry 
might be indefinitely prolonged. The myriad salmon 
slaughtered on our Pacific Coast should alone constitute 
the basis of a flourishing trade, for the roes of the Baltic 
salmon afford the Russiafs material for their coveted 
delicacy.. Our moribund industry was initiated in 1867 
by a consignment to Hamburg of twenty-five kegs of 
caviar, where it brought only two cents a pound; but so 
scarce and so highly valued is the same article to-day that 
it commands from $1 to $1.25 a pound in the home 
market. The development of an American taste for this 
foreign tit-bit has materially contributed to the diminu- 
tion of our export trade, of which next year may see the 
entire extinction. To the home purchaser the domestic 
product masquerades as foreign, and he accepts as Rus- 
sian an article that in price and quality is much below the 
genuine. Nevertheless the absorption of our entire out- 
put is unlikely to check advancing prices or to arrest the 
lamentable decline of the fishery. 

In Russia the semi-barbarous Cossack of the Don 
freely and willingly imposes upon himself a set time for 
his sturgeon fishery, and only during three weeks of the 
long year is the harvest sought to be gathered. Lack of 
respect for the law is unfortunately a failing of the 
averag: American, and his contempt of restrictive fishery 
statutes seems to render the local extinction of various 
forms of aquatic life almost inevitable. Living men can 
recall the time when our noble Hudson abounded in 
sturgeon, when the loud splash of the leaping monster 
was a familiar disturbance of the nocturnal stillness; but 
that sound is now hushed and its awakening all but hope- 
less. 











The “gentle art of woodcraft,” as Frank Forester 
styled it, is rapidly lapsing into one of the lost arts 
in this country. The settlement of the country, the 
passing of the frontier, the lessening of the numbers 
of pioneers and wilderness settlers, all these mean a 
smaller proportion of the population which by force 
of stern necessity learns the tricks and expedients of 
woodcraft. The town and the city still draw from the 
country, but there are fewer men of this day than there 
were a half or even a quarter century ago whose 
youth was-a schooling in the lore of field and wood: 
and there are fewer to whom, in mature years, an out- 
ing means taking up once again the woodcraft ac- 
quired in boyhood days. The sportsman is all the 
time growing more dependent upon his guide. The 
guide’s occupation is all the time, in corresponding 
degree, becoming more important and filling a larger 
place. It is a widening field which will enlist the men 
who, in the conditions of an earlier stage, would have 
been fur trappers or market hunters, or just back- 
woods dwellers. With the new importance of the 
work, we are likely to see an increased efficiency in 
the guide service, and a conventional recognition of 
the calling as one demanding ability and training. 
® 

WE printed last week a note from a correspondent writ- 
ing from North Carolina, who related how his setter 
Toby had the dog-sense to return out of the thick cover 
to report that the other dog was holding a covey there. 
The story brings up the account of the reporter dogs of 
Sweden, which was sent to us some years ago by Minister 
Thomas, and which is good enough for another read- 
ing, and so it has place on another page this week. 
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Notes from Central America.—IV. 


TruxiLto, Honpuras, Dec. 8.—Seated in the little park, 
or plaza, here at Truxillo, sheltered from the direct rays 
of the morning sun by one dome of the old cathedral, 
below and before me the beautiful expanse of blue formed 
by the waters of the bay—now quiet and serene, but easily 
aroused to activity and violence by winds from north, 
northwest and west—behind and above, the mountains 
that here rise almost directly from the shore of the 
Caribbean Sea till they pierce the lingering clouds, giving 
a strong background to the scene. 

Gazing seaward one can see, far toward the horizon, the 
Bay Islands. To the northeast and across the point of 
mainland known on the coast chart as the Cape of Hon- 
duras, is plainly visible the mountainous island of Ban- 
naca (Guanaja) ; more directly to the northward is Roa- 
tan—whose friendly harbor of “Coxen Hole” affords the 
most available protection from “northers” for vessels 
plying this portion of the north coast—while to the north- 
west are the “Cochinos” or, as they are called in Eng- 
lish, the Hog Islands. 

In all directions the view is varied and pleasing this 
bright December morning, and even the town itself is not 
without attraction as the sun plays tpon white walls, red 
tiles and galvanized iron roofing. The old Spanish fort, 
now in ruins, is both picturesque and interesting, but it 
does not appeal to me so much because it was once some- 
what imposing and commanded by gallant and gay Span- 
ish soldiers and the scene of martial activity, instead of 
as to-day a field of ruins in the campus of bare-footed 
Honduranian soldiers, but it interested me most in that 
it was alongside one of the walls still standing where the 
intrepid filibuster, Colonel Walker, was shot, and as I 
gaze upon the spot where his blood was shed, I cannot 
forget the villainous officials of the foreign gunboat who 
were mainly responsible for his ignominious death. What 
that he, an American, with a handful of followers, was 
victorious in Nicaragua and even became President of 
that republic! What that he fell, shot like a dog, by 
Honduranian soldiers—were they in any sense victorious 
ever him? No. Can Nicaraguans claim the honor of his 
defeat? Tampoco. One has but to review carefully the 
history of the Gulf Coast of Central America during the 
past century, the foreign occupancy of the Bay Islands, and 
the so-called protectorate of the Mosquito Coast, to know 
that Colonel Walker was a greater patriot than he is com- 
monly declared, and to appreciate, in 4 measure, the cour- 
age and bravery he possessed, in virtue of which he dared 
to oppose not so much the arms of a new republic, but 
the avarice and caprice of a mighty power. If there had 
been more Americans with the spirit of Colonel Walker, 
intent upon establishing colonies of Americans in this 
part of the world, and if there had been less bending of 
the knee to those who finally and traitorously handed 
Walker over to his slayers, there would long ago have 
been a higher regard, in this part of the world, for the 
stars and stripes and for the people to whom that flag 
is dear. 

Truxillo, though to-day a typical Spanish-American 
town of the sleepy variety, with only an occasional steam- 
ship in port and difficult of access from the interior, is, 
nevertheless, comparatively speaking, in a healthy, flour- 
ishing condition. Here are a number of large general 
stores where one may purchase almost anything, 
form a safety pin to a sewing machine, from a 
penny’s worth of bread to a barrel of American loaf 
sugar or a case of finest French cognac. From here 
are shipped annually large quantities of fine Honduras 
sarsaparilla, many hides, considerable rubber, and thou- 
sands of cocoanuts. : 

Here on the hill and surrounding the plaza are, in addi- 
tion to the old fort and white-walled cathedral already 
mentioned, the cabilda municipal, cuartel, aduana (custom 
house), postoffice, etc., while still further back are the 
stores and houses of the Spanish inhabitants and foreign 
residents. A short distance down the hill, in the direction 
of la playa, is the old jail, which has been partly rebuilt 
and is still in use. The stone, mud-plastered walls that 
surround the inner court are topped with broken beer and 
whisky bottles, serving in lieu of sharpened steel and 
iron. 

On either side of the hill on which the main town of 
Truxillo is situated are Carib villages—that to the east 
being known as Rio Negro, not because of the color of 
the people who occupy the mud-wall, thatched-roofed 
houses there built, but rather because of the mud-colored 
water of the creek that here reaches the beach. The 
Carib settlement on the western side of the town is the 
larger and more picuresquely located, and is called “Crys- 
tales,” though its denizens are just as black as those of 
“Rio Negro,” but the little river that here flows to the 
sea is sparkling and “clear as crystal,” and, as in the 
cther instance, has given a name to the locality. It is 
from this “crystal river” that Truxillo derives its gener- 
ous supply of excellent water, pipes conveying it in liberal 
quantity to all parts of the main town. 

Yesterday morning, while strolling along the beach, I 
came upon a group of Caribs hauling a seine in the bay. 
The catch was .considerable, and included “drummers,” 
“Jacks,” red snappers, a sort of brim, etc. A good many 
of these were sold on the spot, and excellent value given 
the purchasers—two reales (the equivalent of about ten 
cents U. S. currency) buying from four to six fair-size 
fishes. The remainder were carried to the Carib village 
of “Los Crystales.” 

In the afternoon I called on the Comandante and ob- 
tained permission to enter the ruins of the old fort. Aside 
from an excellent view of the bay, I found there very lit- 
tle of interest and practically nothing more to see than 
can readily be observed from without. It is one of those 
things to which distance lends enchantment. Ten old dis- 
mantled iron cannons and a few heaps of rust-eaten can- 
non balls still remain within the environs of the crumb- 
ling walls. : a 

Truxillo has not been entirely neglected in literature, 
for we find it noted in fiction as well as-in history. My 
friend, the author of “The Spider of Truxillo,” has as- 
sured me that the experiences of himself and companions 
ip this locality thoroughly warranted the narrative in 


ee Quien sabe? Those here who remember the 
lonel’s visit, tell a different story, and one that ac- 
counts, in a measure, at least, for wild scenes and vague 
imaginings. _ 

Speaking of human spiders, among the most dangerous 
that come to Truxillo and other ports in Central America 
are specimens of genus homo not native to this soil, whose 
webs have here but nest and outlet, for their fibres reach 
across the waters of the Gulf and entwine about unsus- 
pecting and gullible individuals who give up their hard- 
earned cash at the call of falsifying and silver-tongued 
promoters and concessionists, to be squandered in vision- 
ary and impossible schemes or stored in the meshes of the 
web itself. A home in the tropics! An interest in a 
grand enterprise! Dreams of wealth! One has only to 
visit the locality and feel for a few days the pressure of 
cenditions as they actually exist to be utterly disillusioned. 

J. Hopart Ecsert, M.D., Px.D. 


Wild Horses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The writer of the very interesting article appearing 
in the Forest AND StrREAM of Jan. 3 upon the wild 
horse, in referring to the Indian traditions as to the 
domestication of that animal, fails to allude to it as being, 
i some instances, at least, a matter of record. That the 


wild horse of North America was first caught and used , 


by the Dakotas (the tribes comprising the Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, etc.), about the year 1812, appears to be substan- 
tiated by the evidence of divers so-called “Winter 
Counts,” or chronological Indian records made in suc- 
cessive winters, and commemorating the most notable 
event of the year immediately preceding. One of the best 
known of these aboriginal chronicles is a pictorial chart 
made by Lone Dog, a Dokota Indian, a colored photo- 
graph of which appears in the tenth annual report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. The original record was embla- 
zoned in various colors upon the back of a buffalo robe, 
each year from 1800 to 1871 being indexed by a device 
emblematic of its most notable event: Thus the year 
1801-2 was the smallpox year, indicated by a rude figure 
with red spots on its body; 1802-3 was signalized by the 
capture of some shod horses, the exploit being registered 
by the pictograph of a horseshoe. Inasmuch as the In- 
dians did not shoe their animals, the theft was evidently 
that of a white man’s property. 1803-4 is distinguished 
by the “lifting” of a number of curly horses from the 
Dakota’s hereditary enemies, the Crows. These animals 
were a peculiar breed, their hair growing in closely curl- 
ing tufts, their capture being recorded by a device repre- 
senting a horse with black spots indicating the tufts. 
1812-13 records the absolute utilization of the wild horse, 
that being the year in which they were first lassoed and 
broken in, its attestation bearing simply the device of a 
lasso. The year 1833-4, memorable for its fall of meteors, 
and 1869 for its solar eclipse, appear in these annals with 
appropriate devices and afford evidence of the accuracy 
ot the chronological record. 

Another winter count is that of Battiste Good, also a 
Dakota, which purports to extend a number of centuries 
back of the year 1700, assuming, however, a reasonable 
degree of certitude only subsequent to that date. The 
years 1714-1716 are indicated upon this chart as mem- 
orable because of the attacks of mounted enemies, not un- 
likely Comanches or other Indians of the south. In the 
year 1757 the Dakotas appear to have first essayed a war 
party upon horseback, which, by reason of a _ pos- 
sible insufficient mastery of their steeds, seems to have 
failed of encouraging result. To the year 1811-12, or the 
season prior to Lone Dog’s chronicle of the first hunting 
and capture of the wild horse, is ascribed the first chase 
of the buffalo on horseback. 

Other evidence there is that about this period the 
northern tribes finally achieved a complete mastery over 
their thenceforward inseparable companion. Grinnell, in 
his “Story of the Indian,” states that he learned from an 
aged aborigine that horses first came into the possession 
of the Piegans, an Indian tribe of northern Montana, 
about the year 1804. From various references made by 
Lewis and Clark it would appear that in their expedition 
of 1804-1806 the horse was in fairly common use 
among the Indians with whom they came in contact. 
Their report asserts that the animal was principally dis- 
tributed upon the plains of the Columbia River, and the 
Shoshones of that region are mentioned as being very 
superior horsemen. The possession of numerous mules 
besides herds of horses by this Oregon tribe, as well as 
the frequent bitting of their steeds with Spanish bridles, 
would suggest that their advanced equitation was the re- 
sult of their contact with a superior race. The explorers 
fail to state that the horse was employed by the Dakotas 
and neighboring tribes in war and the chase, which cir- 
cumstance was to Catlin, a generation later, an impressive 
feature of Indian life upon the plains. It is noteworthy 
that despite the Indian’s extreme adherence to ancient 
custom, that in a couple of generations following their 
complete dominion over the horse, their habits were so 
revolutionized as to render them utterly helpless, both in 
— and the chase, when deprived of their four-footed 
ally. 

To the Indian’s tenacious conservatism and sluggish 
mind may be attributed his slow and gradual utilization 
of the most serviceable of animals. y degrees, dur- 
ing his probable two centuries of acquaintance with the 
wild horse, the Indian, beginning perhaps with a use of 
the animal’s hide and flesh, then with his employment as 
a beast of burden, finally crowned his effort by becoming 
so identified with his four-footed servant as to prove 
nimself the most daring and the most expert of horsemen. 

It is probable that the northern Indian’s first knowledge 
of the horse was acquired during the sixteenth century, 
certainly at its close the animal should have become 
abundant in their domain. It may reasonably be assumed 
that it was with the derelict animals a Coronado’s 
famous expedition that the wild horse of the plains 
originated. The explorers’ furthest point of attainment 
has been assumed to have been the confines of Western 
Kansas in 1541. About the same time, 1537, the horse was 
trrned loose upon the pampas of South America, and, in 
forty-three years he was heard of, according to Darwin, 
at the Straits of Magellan; thus, in that time, diffusing 
his species over a range of fifteen hundred miles, that dis- 


tance being the attainment from the banks of the Plata, 
where the animal was landed. It will doubtless, in the 
light of this experience, be conceded that the horse of our 
western plains extended its range within half a century 
of its introduction over at least an equal area, and should, 
therefore, within that period have become known to the 
northern tribes. 


As further instancing the slowness with which savages 


, adapt themselves to new conditions, Darwin mentions 


that, during his visit to Tierra del Fuego, an aboriginal 
tribe was undergoing a change from foot to horse In- 
dians, although their prior acquaintance with the animal 
must have extended through two centuries. The Sias, a 
harmless tribe of Pueblo Indians upon the upper waters 
of the Rio Grande, although keeping horses, seldom or 
never use them as beasts of burden, perhaps, in this 
respect, manifesting an initial stage of savage domesti- 
cation. 

If, with a full knowledge of the horse’s accustomed 
servitude, its full accomplishment by the savage imposes 
centuries of effort, how much more prolonged must have 
been the blind, unguided endeavor of primitive man? In 
certain caves recently explored in France there have been 
revealed wall pictures of a big-headed, clumsy-necked 
brute suggestive of the Asiatic wild horse illustrated in 
the Forest AND STREAM in connection with the article 
first alluded to. This hairy and uncouth creature was 
doubtless the progenitor of the modern cart horse, the 
thoroughbred being of probable North African origin. 
Associated with the rock pictures of this vanished horse 
were others of the mammoth, reindeer, elk and other ani- 
mals now locally or wholly extinct, and it is asserted that 
not only was the primitive horse domesticated by the 
ancient lake dwellers, but that there are even indications 
of his servitude to the cave men. If this be so, if these be 
the beginnings of the creature’s bondage that thus feebly 
glimmer out of the obscurity of time, the measure of their 
remoteness is beyond intelligent speculation. 

A. H. Gouraup. 





True Camp Stories. 


In the Canadian Adirondacks, 


WE had gathered around the camp-fire for a quiet 
smoke and talk. The day had been a fairly success- 
ful one, and we could boast of a fine caribou with splen- 
did antlers which would make any hunter envious. 
The guides were in an extremely talkative mood, as 
the day’s sport put everybody in good humor. It is 
at times like this that you sometimes hear interesting 
talks of the woods, which would make good reading 
matter were it possible to remember the different de- 
tails and the manner in which they are related. The 
Canadian guides with us on the present trip were all 
old experienced men, and had roamed the Canadian 
Adirondacks and further west for many years. Their 
lives were full of interesting reminiscences. Oliver was 
as good a cook as I ever had in the woods, and at 
the present time of writing is guardian for one of the 
best fish and game clubs in northern Quebec. Al- 
though born in Sillery, near the quaint old city of 
Quebec, he wandered to a lumbering city of Michigan 
when still quite young, and here he found employment 
for a few years in the shanties. With a quick aptitude 
for the cuisine he changed his place of abode and fol- 
lowed lumbering operations of the Upper Ottawa as 
cook for a big camp. The district was frequently both- 
ered with prowling Indians, too lazy to build them- 
selves a Jean-to for the night. They preferred to seek 
shelter and food among the lumber men. The nuis- 
ance became unendurable to the foreman of the camp 
at which Oliver was engaged, and orders were given 
that no more Indians would be accorded a night’s 
lodging henceforth. It was not long after the order 
was issued before the camp had a visit from a member 
of one of these roving tribes. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon and Oliver was alone preparing supper 
for the men when they would return from work. The 
Indian asked for protection for the night, but was in- 
formed of the orders and left immediately. He came 
back later on and again solicited admission, trying to 
make us understand that he had a special reason for 
making the request that night. The foreman, how- 
ever, was resolute in his determination of putting a 
stop to what he considered a bad practice of the in- 
dolent redskins. and the unfortunate Indian was again 
refused the hospitality of the camp and forced to de- 
part to do the best he could for the night in the forest. 
Nothing more was thought of the incident. In the 
morning, about six o’clock, one of the men who had 
gone out of doors, returned to camp and called the 
foreman away. In a few minutes they returned with 
the huddled up form of a woman in their arms and_laid 
her on the floor. Following was the poor Indian who 
had pleaded so humbly the night before for lodging. 
As we gathered around to see the face of the woman, a 
faint, low cry from the arms of the poor squaw 
wrapped in a dirty blanket told the story. During the 
night a little Indian boy had come to life on the cold 
hard snow-covered ground about twenty paces from 
our cofortable camp-house. Not a soul in that camp 
but felt a twinge of sympathy for the poor Indian and 
his squaw and the night they had experienced. Every- 
body took compassion upon them, and poor as the 
men were, a small subscription was raised and handed 
to the mother of the child, who was given food and 
shelter for a week, before continuing on their wander- 
ings among the Canadian forests. After they had left 
the foreman changed his orders, and the boys in camp 
never forgot poor old See Weed, his squaw and the 
uttle papoose, when a hungry Indian came to seek a 
night's shelter. 





. ” * * * - 
This narrative put Joe, one of the other guides, in 
mind of a story which had occurred while he was 
shantying some years previous. He first of all told 
us ot his experience a few weeks before when he was 
out with an American. gentleman. They came across 
a sick caribou, who was so ill that he could hardly 
move along the ground. To relieve him from further 
suttering the sportsman him with a rifle shot. 
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It was afterward discovered that the poor animal had 
been suffering from tuberculosis. This is, I under- 
stand, a very rare sight in the Canadian woods. But 
the principal story which Joe started out to relate was 
in connection with his lumbering on the Quebec & 
Lake St. John Railway some years back. He was one 
of a large camp of men who for some days had been 
complaining of a bad odor which hovered over the 
camp. The stench became so great that the men com- 
plained to the foreman, who was encamped some dis- 
tance away. The log house was given a thorough 
cleaning out, but the odor remained just the same. 
Then a search on the outside. The mystery was 
solved. The rotten carcass of a big buck caribou was 
found within two hundred feet of the camp. A closer 
‘investigation illustrated the cause of death. His two 
‘hind legs had got caught between two rocks, and there 
ihe remained wedged in as tightly as a steel trap could 
ihold him. All sportsmen know the strength of the 
‘caribou and moose, and it was surprising even to the 
:shantymen to believe that he had come to his death 
iby staravtion. He was unable to extricate himself 
ifrom between the two rocks. Nevertheless, such was 
ithe case, both his legs having been broken in his ef- 
‘forts to break loose, and as he bore no other marks 
‘of having been shot by any hunter, there could be no 
‘other reason ascribed for his fatal end, which was con- 
‘sidered an extraordinary death for the fleet-footed cari- 
at x * x * * * x 
Now it was Albert’s turn! This staunch old guide 
I had employed for many years. He was on a hunting 
xtrip with a well-known friend of mine. The latter had 
tbeen successful in badly wounding a big caribou, which 
Albert had called down from the mountain side to the 
-edge of the lake. The shooting took place in a canoe, 
-and the huntsman and guide paddled ashore and en- 
tered the woods to find their prize. He was lying ou 
‘the ground, to all appearances dead. Albert pulled out 
ihis long knife and straightaway commenced the first 
:act on an occasion of this kind, which was to insert 
ithe ‘hlade into the animal’s neck and allow the blood 
ito flow. He had stooped down to do this, when the 
:supposed dead buck gave a grunt, followed by a leap 
iinto the air, and before the two astonished men knew 
\what had happened, was off into the woods again. The 
ihuntsman, quick with his gun, succeeded in following 
ihim with a shot, which broke one of his hind legs and 
ipenetrated his body. After a mile chase in the woods 
ithey came across the buck once more on the ground. 
‘This time dead in reality. Examination of the first 
ttwo shots fired from the canoe was made, and they 
\were found to be so insignificant that to this day the 
:guide or my friend have never been able to discover 
ithe reason the caribou lay down and played the part of 
‘death to such perfection as to deceive them beyond 
zany doubt. 
* > * * * * * * 
Ned was the only English-sptaking guide in the 
group, and, although last in the recital of camp yarns, 
his was none the less interesting. The whole of the 
Canadian Adirondacks are mountainous and abound 
with rivers and lakes, as all those who have hunted 
or fished in this grand country can very well testify. 
The preserves we were in were particularly so, and 
the more I wandered through them the more surpris- 
ing grand and mystic they seemed. While the Tourilli 
Club, of which I am a member, boasts of only a hun- 
dred or so lakes, I am sure the number is more like 
a thousand. This is very much in evidenceswith all 
the fish and game clubs in the northern part of Que- 
bec. They control so much territory that it is almost 
impossible for the clubs to keep track of the numerous 
lakes and rivers which are contained in their preserves. 
One thing sure, Ned knew of three times as many lakes 
as the, best informed members of the club. His father 
was guardian of one end of the limits, and his winters 
were spent trapping and hunting, and his summers in 
acting as guide to the members. It was while on one 
of his trapping expeditions that he found himself in 
-one of the prettiest valleys in the whole preserves. 
“The mountains towered thousands of feet above him 
on all sides. He was returning home when he espied 
:a gmgall herd of four caribou within easy range of his 
ttrusty rifle. He first fired at the largest and missed. 
jIt was long before the fish and game laws of the 
IProvince of Quebec were so strict as they are to-day, 
and Ned had no scruples as'to how many he would 
shoot if he had the chance, but it came to him in a 
most unexpected manner. After the first shot, the 
amall herd ran in an opposite direction to where he 
was, then as suddenly turned and came back almost 
straight to where he was standing, under cover of a 
small growth of swamp foliage. Ned had no idea of 
what had occurred, but imagined he was in for an ex- 
citing battle. He came to the conclusion the caribou 
were going to attack him, so he prepared for the on- 
slaught. On came the small herd at a frightened rate 
of speed, bounding in leaps and jumps over the snow, 
which at that time was not more than a foot deep. 
When within a hundred yards a second shot from Ned’s 
rifle brought the foremost animal to the ground. The 
firing only had the effect of hastening their speed, and 
a third and fourth shot laid low two more of them. 
But it was only a minute’s work. One of the three 
wounded animals arose and continued on with the 
fourth, and passed Ned in such flight that he missed 
fire the next two shots, and his Winchester being 
empty, he did not have sufficient time to reload, and 
follow the fleeing animals, but instead gave his atten- 
tion to the two on the ground, which he desired to 
make sure of by firing two more shots into each before 
approaching. And now for the secret of the peculiar 
action of the caribou in running straight into danger. 
It appears that the echo of the surrounding hills had 
misled them to think that the sound came from the 
opposite direction, and at first impulse rushed into close 
range of the hunter, who was evidently a quick and 
-accurate shot, under the circumstances, to bring down 
two out of the four while running at full speed past 
him. 
* * * * * . * * 


The fire had gradually been burning itself out, and 


when the guides asked if they would heap on more 
logs, I said, “No, boys,” we have had an interesting 
night of it, and we had better get some sleep for to- 
morrow, as we may havé some novel experiences of 


our own to relate at the next camp gathering. And 
so we had. 


The Reporter. 


[From Forrst anv Stream, Dec. 19, 1859.] | 


I wonver if we have reporters in America? What a 
question! Are not our newspaper reporters the best 
and most indefatigable in the world? But I do not mean 
the reporting homo; it is the reporting canis I am won- 
dering about. Do we have reporting dogs in America? 





If so, I have not seen them, neither have I heard of 


them. Our stories about the pointing dogs revolve about 
‘the point,” and of the dog’s sticking to it like grim 
death. “He’s so steady on a point that you can’t kick 
him forward on to the bird,” says the dog trainer in high- 
est praise of the brute he is trying to sell. And we all 
recollect the story of the crack western dog, that was 
lost at the close of a day’s shooting. Search was made 
next morning, and the dog was found inthe brush, close 
to where he was missed the night before, and still point- 
ing the game he had come upon as darkness overtook 
him. So I doubt if we have “the reporter” in the Land 
of ‘the True, and perhaps a word about him may not be 
uninteresting to American readers. 

I was out partridge shooting in the south of Sweden in 
the fall of 1884. I had a sprightly fellow, Joseph, as 
guide and bearer of cartridges and game, and was shoot- 
ing that day over an old German pointer a friend had 
loaned me, so that I could give my own dog a day’s rest. 
We had enjoyed a fairly good day’s sport, and toward 
evening were returning down the valley of the river 
Nissa, toward our headquarters at Oscarstrom. We were 
tired, the shooting was over, and our dog was allowed to 
roam at will. As we sauntered along I saw old Lila 
make her appearance over the top of a distant heathery 
ridge. She looked up and down over the valley, and 2s 
soon as she caught sight of us came toward us in a 
straight line on a brisk gallop, wagging her tail in a joy- 
ful sort of way. Coming in she raised a forepaw, placed 
it on my leg, looked up in my face, wagged her tail brisk- 
ly, turned about, took a dozen leaps back in the track she 
had come, then looked around at me and wagged her 
tail again. 

“Well, what does all this mean?” asked I. 

“Oh, Lila has a covey of partridges over .the hill 
yonder, and has come in with the report,” answered 
Joseph. 

“Nonsense !” 

But Lila rushed on a dozen steps more, looked back, 
and seeing I did not follow her, came in, put up her paw 
and again went through all her motions. 

“Well, old girl, lead on!” I said at last, “we'll follow 
and see what you’ve got at all events.” So over the hill 
we went, Lila leading and ever and anon looking back— 
down across a valley, then straight up the further hillside 
where she came to a point at a bunch of bushes. 
Before I got within shot the partridges began to whirr 
up; at least a dozen flew, but old Lila stuck now to her 
point, and on my reaching her side the last bird of the 
covey flew, which I knocked over and Lila retrieved. We 
now hunted along the bosky hillside, and Lila pointed and 
I shot six more of this covey, bringing up my bag for the 
day to nineteen partridges and a hare. 

“You din’t know Lila was a seporter?” quoth Joseph. 

“No, I did not know before this day that there was 
such a dog in the world.” 

Since then I have made the matter of “the reporting 
dog” the study of some leisure hours. The reporter 
occurs most often among German pointers, or in crosses 
between German and English pointers, but even among 
them not more than one trained dog in twenty is a re- 
perter. The trait is rare among English full bloods, and 
{ have never yet seen a setter report. 

It is asserted that a dog cannot be trained to report. 
The reporting instinct must be born within him, and then 
he takes to it naturally. I, however, am inclined to 
think that any dog that “rings” game, or from any 
cause breaks his point to take up another, may be trained 
to report, by whistling him in, whenever he comes to a 
point, and then advancing with him to the quarry. “Re- 
porters” have different ways of imparting their informa- 
tion; not every dog is so clear as old Lila. Some come 
back only till they make themselves seen, then return 
directly to the game. Others hop up on a hillock or 
stone and jump and wag their tails till you approach. 

Here in Sweden a reporter readily sells for one-third 
more than an equally good dog without this faculty, and 
I can assure American sportsmen that the report lends 
an additional pleasure to the’ chase. 

As the shooting season approached this year I looked 
about for a reporter, and at last bought a large, powerful 
pointer, a cross between the German and English. The 
German dog is exceedingly kind, faithful and obedient, 
but too heavy and slow. The English pointer, with all 
his good quality, is apt to be too hot and headstrong. 
The half-breed is best for Swedish shooting, and, I be- 
lieve, admirably adapted for America. 

I shot black cock and capercailzie over Nero, and as 
the season advanced partridges, but as I always kept well 
up with him never saw him report, and had half forgot- 
ten that he possessed the accomplishment. One day my 
boot hurt me, and leaning my gun against a fence I sat 
down, took off my boot, pulled off my stocking and made 
a general readjustment. As I was lacing up my boot in 
came Nero over a rise of the field, and looking up at me 
turned about and came to a half point, then looking up 
once more shot along the track whence he came. Fol- 
lowing over the hills I came in view of the blue waters 
of Lake Nefode; Nero was still rushing on in a straight 
line over the field. When he reached the lake shore he 
came to a point at a tuft of dry rushes. But it was an 
easy kind of a point. Every few moments he looked 
back at me, and expressed his satisfaction at my ap- 
proach with one wag of the tail, which instantly stiffened 
into business again. Reaching his side a little flock of 
seven partridges hustled up, and I had the pleasure of 
dropping a couple, and Nero the satisfaction of retrieving 
them. Since then I let Nero hunt as far and wide as he 
pleases, confident that he will come in and report all 


game he finds out of my sight. I frequently whistle him 
in when he points at a distance, and then advance over 
the field side by side with him. Sometimes when Nero 
points at a distance, and is sure that I see him, he will 
lie down, so as not to scare the birds, rising on his 
forepaws now and then and looking back at me if I 
make any unreasonable delay. 

The other day he came to a point far away over a vast 
plowed field. Looking around and making sure that I 
saw him, he backed in his tracks a dozen steps and then 
disappeared from view as absolutely as if the black 
plowed field had swallowed up his white body. We kept 
on toward the spot where he was last seen, and after 
some five minutes’ plodding over the soft upturned earth, 
Master Nero arose out of a dry ditch just in front of us 
and quietly resumed his point. Coming up with the dog, 
two great coveys of partridges arose, my friend made a 
right and-left shot out of the flock to the right and I took 
a bird with-each barrel out of the left covey. 

The trait of reporting causes a dog to be freer and 
easier on his point, he is less like a cast-iron statue, more 
like a reasoning being. 

As Nero and I advance on a running covey, he lifts his 


‘ears, looks up at me and. takes in the situation, “like a 


little man,” pointing now here, now there, and ringing 
the game in between us if necessary. 

A reporter really seems to go through a chain of reason- 
ing something like this, “Here is game, but where is my 
master? Of myself I can do nothing. Here’s for it. I’ll 
go hunt him up, for it takes both of us to do the shoot- 
ing. 

Frequently when Nero makes game I hide to see him 
go through his motions. Gradually he stiffens into a 
solid point, then looks around, first one side, then the 
other. No master in sight. Then he slowly backs out of 
it, step by step, a dozen steps or so; next he turns round 
as slyly as a snake, then sneaks away, and in another 
moment is in full gallop toward where he last saw me. 
I always meet him with a pat on the head and a “Bravo, 
Nero!” It seems to me that the advantage of a reporter 
is at once apparent, whether it be on the wide prairies of 
the West, in the hill country of the East, or in the dense 
woodcock coverts of New England. What a comfort and 
luxury to have a dog who will come in and report game 
and then lead you quietly to it. How many forced 
marches in the alder swamps one might save, and how 
lazily he could saunter along the ridges, leisurely waiting 
for the report of his faithful four-footed friend. Ameri- 
cans are never satisfied with anything short of the best. 
If we have not the reporter in America, we have not 
the best possible pointing dog. 

Is not the subject worthy the attention of our dog 
breeders and dog lovers? Why not import the German 
reporting pointer and cross with our best pointers of 
English blood? Or why not develop and perfect the re- 
porting instinct whenever it manifests itself among our 
own dogs? 

Of one thing I am sure, the American sportsman who 
has once shot over a reporter has experienced a new joy 
in life, and this joy he will ever keep, if he can, among 
the many pleasures which give zest to the life of the true 
lover of the chase. MARSTRAND, 

STrockHoOLM, Sweden, 





Besieged by Indians. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every once in a while we get a more or less interesting 
Indian story in the columns of the daily papers. They 
are written sometimes by a man who does know an In 
dian when he sees one, but as often as not they may have 
been gotten up by a man who met his Indian in front of a 
cigar store. 

[his account of the siege of Flat Top by Comanches 
has started its rounds lately—I have seen it in two differ- 
ent papers already—and it is no doubt still going; I don’t 
expect to stop it; it is a beautiful story, only it does not 
happen to be true. 

“A short time ago,” writes a correspondent, “I took a buck- 
board at Stamford, Jones county, which is the northwestern 
Texas terminus of the Texas Central Railroad and drove to Flat 
Top Mountain, a distance of twenty miles, through a pasture 
which incloses under one fence 100,000 acres of grazing land. Flat 
Top is one of thousands of buttes scattered irregularly in that 
region. From its pinnacle one can see as far as vision can reach. 
It is now a land of farmers and stock raisers, but when I was 


there, between twenty and thirty years ago, it was a land of death 
and danger. 


“In 1876, the year of the Custer calamity on the Little Big 
Horn, being then a Texas Ranger, I halted at Flat Top with a 
squad of eight Rangers. By some strange means the Comanches 


and Apaches just beyond the Texas border had learned of the in- 
cident of the Little Big Horn, and elated with the success of the 
Sioux, the Southern savages were bent upon massacre. 


Reynolds, 
a sergeant, called ‘Mage,’ was in command. Standing on the 
peak of the butte, he saw through his telescope a string of war- 
sors, two hundred in number, moving rapidly toward the site 


now occupied by Stamford, where a dugout sheltered the family 
of a buffalo hunter. ‘We must save them,’ Reynolds said, and 
in less than five minutes seven men were trotting toward the ad- 
vancing line of Comanches. The eighth man was galloping south- 
ward to secure re-enforcements. 

“The wife and children of the hunter were taken up behind the 
Rangers, and by a rapid march a rugged hillock was reached 
just in time. The Rangers were armed with carbines and re- 
volvers, and Mrs..Carr, the wife of the hunter, had a long-range 
buffalo gun, left at home by her husband, who started a week 
before to trap beaver on the upper forks of the Colorado. The 
Comanches were aflowéd to ride within close range, when a volley 
unhorsed five of their number and disclosed our position. Sur- 
prised, and no doubt badly frightened, they retreated in confusion. 
Our horses, which we had abandoned, were running over the 
range, and were soon caught by our foes. y 

“By the number of horses they ascertained our strength, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Carr was not figured in their calculations, and the 
warriors began preparations for a siege. We had a few pounds of 
jerked buffalo meat and a little bread. Water was at first a grave 
consideration, and we felt the more concerned because of the fact 
that the children were already crying from thirst. After dark we 
found a small spring at the foot of our natural fortress, and we 
soon filled out canteens. The food supply was placed in Mrs. 
Carr’s hands, and she proved a vivandiere worthy of the trust. 
We ascertained afterward that during the thirty-six hours of the 
siege she ate nothing, dividing her share among her little ones, 
and leaving all the rest for the men. 

“To cut the story short, the Comanches made desperate efforts 
to rush our fortress, each time retiring with loss, Mrs. Carr slay- 
ing a big buck with a bullet from her Leser carbine. Our courier 
returned at sunset on the second day of the siege, accompanied 
by Mr. Carr and thirty cowboys from a Coleman county ranch. 
After a fierce battle the ——— men broke through the 
cordon of savages and entered our fortress, bringing plenty of 
food, ammunition and water. The next day the Comanches raised the 
siege and departed toward the Double Mountain fork of the 
Brazos River. They left their dead, seventeen in number, being 
in a hurry to get away, because, as we afterward learned, Major 

ohn B. Jones, the commander-in-chief of the Ranger force of 

‘exas, was approaching the scene from the Pan-Handle with three 
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troops of his noted Indian fighters, following the trai] of the 
raiding redmen. 

.“The youngest of the Carr children died of crou the 
siege. ree of our garrison were wounded by the bullets of our 
foes, having been incautious in the efforts to obtain advan- 
tageous shots. One of the three, John Ward, died. We buried the 
child and the Ranger in the same grave, one of the men reading 
the Episcopal burial service. 

“The grave of John Ward and little Lucy Carr can still be 
discerned by the inscription it bears, roughly cut with a toma- 
hawk on the sandstone monument we placed at the head of the 
double grave. It is rugged stone, honeycombed, and _ lichen- 
grown, weighing two tons or more. It took our combined force 
to turn it over. All the tomahawks we could procure were worn 
out chipping a smooth surface for the epitaph, which reads: 

* “Here ne ne Ward, a Ranger, and Lucy Carr, in whose 
defense he died. Soft rest the prairie turf upon the breasts of the 
Ranger and the little child.’ 

Major Jones overtook the warriors, recovering our horses and 
many more the raiders had captured. While retreating and fight- 
ing the Rangers, in reverse, they ran into a squadron of United 
States Dragoons, and between the Kangers and the regulars, the 
Comanches were pulverized, losing, together with those slain in 
the siege of the butte one hundred and fourteen of their two 
hundred warriors who started that moon on the warpath.” 


durin 


When the Custer massacre took place the Comanches 
were on their reservation many miles from Flat Top, 
and they remained there. I happen to know they did, 
for I was among them myself then, and had 200 of them, 
or two of them, left there, I was there to tell our officers 
about it. That was what they had me there for. 

The Flat Top and the Double Mountains are just where 
this narration of the siege places them, and they are likely 
to stay there, too; they won’t be moved. I know some- 
thing of both of them. I came as near to being frozen 
on top of Flat Top in November, 1869, as I ever care to 
come, unless I am frozen to death while asleep. 

An intelligent captain of the Ninth Cavalry camped his 
negroes and thirty-six of us on top of it all night in a 
norther. He did it to punish his negroes and forgot 
about us. The Comanches out here had whipped his 
negroes and had driven them in to our post, Fort Griffen. 
Thirty-six of us white men were sent back with him to 
whip the Indians, but when we struck them he would not 
let us fire a shot; he made his negroes whip the Indians, 
and they did it, too. We were right behind them; 
whether that had anything to do with their whipping the 
Indians I don’t know. 

There were plenty of Comanches out there then; there 
were none in 1876 though, nor for several years before 
that. 

If two hundred Comanches, or a hundred of them, or 
even fifty of them, had got after those seven Rangers, 
then the Rangers would have been wiped out so suddenly 
that they never would have known how it had been done. 
This correspondent sent the wrong band of Indians out 
when he began to build up his story. When he next tries 
his hand at it, let him take Kiowas or Cheyennes. Seven 
white men may stand them off; but I would not want to 
be one of the seven white men who would take a contract 
on two hundred Comanches. I happen to know them. 

We have had no Dragoons in the army since 1861. All 
the Dragoons that were in that country then were six 
troops of the Fourth Cavalry. I belonged to one of these 
troops, and we did not have to go after any Comanches 
that year, nor the next one, either; the Comanches were 
good Indians then, “heap good.” Two hundred Indians 
would have “been about all the fighting men the 
Comanches could muster then. The camps upon the 
Wichita would have had to be left to the squaws to de- 
fend; and they could do it, too. 

This would not be an Indian story if it did not have a 
tomahawk in it, so we find one here, of course. 

I have lived with these Comanches, hunted and traveled 
with them, and am enough of a Comanche myself now to 
nse the name they gave me, and I have never seen a 
tomahawk among them. 

I was about to go into deep mourning when T learned 
that the Dragoons, or the seven Texas Rangers, or the 
man who was telling me about it twenty-six years after it 
happened, had killed off one hundred and seventy-five of 
my brothers, until I happened to remember that I had 
been with them all the following winter, and had not 
missed one of them; they were only killed on paper. 

If I were not as old as I am, I would take a trip out to 
Flat Top one of these days. I may take it yet. I have 
friends in Texas that the Comanches have not killed yet. 
I want’ to see that country again; I know every square 
foot of it, and if I do go I mpst hunt up that boulder 
that all those tomahawks were worn out on. It is there 
yet, of course; it must be, if it ever was there at all; it 
of course is not on Flat Top though, unless they carried 
it up there; and I hardly think they did. It only weighs 
two tons; but seven men could: no more carry it up on 
top of Flat Top than they could whip two hundred 
Comanches. / 

But to cut the story short, as the correspondent did 
when he wrote his story, that narrative of his is a beauti- 
ful one—for boys. They want Indian stories. The only 
thing wrong with this one is the fact that it never hap- 





pened. Casia BLANCO. 
In Minnesota Pines. 
Ar last, after months of anticipation, four of us 


from an interior town in central lowa, found ourselves 
one evening last September encamped among the pines 
along the shore of a small but beautiful lake in the ex- 
treme northern part of Minnesota; and as we sat, at 
the close of a hard half day’s work pitching tent and 
arranging camp, we could not help admiring the beau- 
tiful scene before us as the rays of the fast sinking sun 
were cast far out upon the quiet waters of the lake, 
followed by the lengthening shadows from the pine- 
clad shores to the west. 

We were on a “general outing”—to hunt, fish and 
learn what we could of the region, its natural history 
and inhabitants. . 

We had hired a buckboard to take us out fifteen miles 
from the little setthement where we had directed our 
luggage and camping outfit to be sent, paid our team- 
ster four dollars for the job and sent him back. ; 

We had found the country everywhere heavily 
wooded with jack pine, tamarack and a few other spe- 
cies of trees, all of them with that peculiar habit of 
sending out their branching roots close to the surface; 
one reason for which seemed to be that only six or 
eight inches of fertile soil covered the prevailing sands 


of the whole region. 


The creeping vines and low spreading conifers made 
it almost impossible to penetrate far into the timber 
without following the blazed trails of the “lumber 
jacks.” The lumber jack of these northern woods .is 


.a peculiar and very often a questionable character. 


He has no permanent abiding place, but roams the 
woods when not engaged in the lumber camps. Many 
dark deeds in this practically unsettled region are laid 
to his charge. : 

A few settlers are here and there to be found, and 
like the pioneer settlers of most every region, they 
are very “neighborly,” generous and free-hearted to- 
ward one another. They seem to be satisfied with 
what the day brings forth, and have but little thought 
for the future. 

Seldom does their clearing consist of more than two 
to four acres, but here they grow surprisingly fine 
vegetables of different kinds. Their houses are all 
small primitive log dwellings. They know but little 
of the doings of the outside world, and their neighborly 
conversation and gossip reminds one of that of grown- 
up children. One good settler’s wife told us she 
“hadn’t been to the settlement in three years.” . They 
say they “came to this region to stay awhile and then 
sell out.” As game in this region is plentiful, the set- 
tlers depend upon it for their meat supply, and are 
able to “fare sumptuously” in this respect. When not 
carrying his rifle, the settler carries his revolver, so 
as to “be prepared for an emergency” should one 
occur. 

Throughout nearly all the northern part of Minne- 
sota, there are many large lakes, and interspersed 
atrrong them are almost innumerable small, wild and 
pisturesque sheets of water, making it in many re- 
spects an ideal region for the sportsman and fisher- 
man. An unpleasant feature of this region, however, 
is the extensive tamarack and rice swamps almost 
everywhere to be met with. 

A sportsman should not be without his canvas 
canoe, for in order to traverse the region in the direc- 
tion he often wishes to go, he must often take to the 
water. 

One morning we left camp to go to a point several 
miles distant, but in order to reach it we were informed 
by the few settlers here that we would be obliged to 
go around the “great tamarack swamp,” near our 
camp; but as this would make us an exceedingly long 
and tedious journey, we determined to cross the swamp, 
in spite of the strong protests not to do so. 

For a time we managed fairly well to make our way 
through the swamp, but when near the center found 
that our weight in stepping upon the exposed roots 
and fallen tree trunks which formed an almost im- 
penetrable mass, would shake the trees and under- 
growth for many rods around. We also discovered 
this swamp to be simply a lake of unknown depth, 
overgrown and carpeted by a dense growth of tam- 
arack and other vegetable growths, and that a single 
misstep might precipitate a man into the deep coffee- 
colored water below with but little chance of his get- 
ting out again. 

Black bear, wild cats, “bob cats,” innumerable musk- 
rats and occasionally a porcupine make these swamps 
their home. In the fall, also, wild fowl frequent the 
rice swamps and lakes in myriads, although we were 
on the ground a little too early in the season to ob- 
tain the best shooting. 

We were informed that a little to the north of us 
some beaver and otter still existed, although none were 
met with by any of our party, neither were any of our 
party fortunate enough to get a glimpse of a moose 
or an elk, although we learned from reliable sources 
that both still existed in small numbers in the densely 
timbered region to the north. 

An interesting habit of the moose, and one appar- 
ently not known to sportsmen in general, is described 
by Herrick, in his “Mammals of Minnesota.” He 
says: “The pursuit of the moose is rendered difficult 
by the keenness of his senses and extreme wariness. 
To stalk the animal even with firearms taxes the 
patience and skill of the Indians. When, however, the 
snow becomes covered with so firm a crust as to sup- 
port the hunter and impede effectually the progress 
of the heavy animal, the chase of the moose becomes 
comparatively easy to one familiar with its habits and 
haunts. When hunted at such times the herd passes 
in single file, each stepping so accurately in the foot- 
prints of its predecessors as to lead any but an ex- 
perienced person to suppose that but a single animal 
had formed the trail. When moving rapidly, the 
leader becomes weary of breaking the way and steps 
to one side, falling in behind the others, and in this 
way they change in rotation, although a very chival- 
rous care is exercised in aiding the weaker members 
of the herd.” 

Deer we found quite plentiful, but at this early sea- 
son difficult to secure, although several had been seen 
by our party, yet not until the evening prior to our 
final breaking camp did we manage to secure one. A 
settler had informed us that deer were, at evening, in 
the habit of visiting his turnip patch in a small clear- 
ing some distance from our camp, and that if due 
caution was observed we might get a shot at one. 
When we reached the clearing just at dark, we could 
see no signs of deer, and concluded we were doomed 
to disappointment, when at the further end of the 
clearing we heard a crash and caught a glimpse of a 
deer bonnding into the underbrush. I fired at random 
in its direction, and it disappeared. On reaching the 
spot, however, we found that in some unaccountable 
manner I had managed to kill a beautiful buck. 

As we couldn’t use this venison on account of break- 
ing camp the next day, we disposed of it to one of the 
settlers. 

We were informed that the prevailing method of 
stalking the deer in the more open woodlands in this 
region was for several to unite, some to station them- 
selves in the known runway, while the others beat the 
dense underbrush in hope of starting the animal. The 
fortunate sportsman into whose beat the deer strikes, 
has no intimation of its approach except the crash 
which precedes his appearance; and the hunter must 
be quick and sure in his aim if he brings down his 
game. 7 


+ 


Small game, such as rabbits, squirrels, “pine 
grouse” and partridges, we found in great abundance, 
especially the two latter. We found no sport in shoot- 
ing either of these birds, however, as they were so 
abundant and so tame that they would simply run a 
little way, turn and watch us, and allow themselves to 
be shot without attempting to fly. 

During the winter the settlers say the cold is often 
intense, the thermometer not infrequently registering 
sixty dégrees below zero. There is but little wind, and 
the air is exceedingly dry, consequently the intense 
cold produces but little inconvenience to those exposed 
to it. 

Hunting during the winter is, for several reasons, 
often attended with less difficulty, and greater suc- 
cess, than during the fall season. 

One trip in a buckboard over the usual wagon road 
of this northern region would convince one of the 
truth of the assertion made by the settlers as to the 
absence of “ague” in this swampy region. They say 
the reason is that in traveling over these roads the 
“shakes” received is so great in comparison to the 
“ague shakes” that the latter clears out in disgust. 

These roads are constructed by cutting a strip 
through the pines and laying the logs, which measure 
perhaps a foot in diameter, close together, side by side, 
with a big “bolt” between each one. They are, in 
fact, identical with the famous corduroy roads, so 
often seen in the dismal swamp regions of Virginia and 
Carolina. 

To the fishermen, these northern lakes are a veri- 
table paradise. So abundant are the finny species 
that the settlers look with disgust upon the pike and 
pickerel which in more southern waters are esteemed 
so highly. 

As those familiar with camp life know, one after a 
time begins to hanker for fresh milk to sweeten the 
coffee. This was preeminently the condition of things 
among the members of our crowd, and so the boys de- 
termined to alleviate their sufferings in this direction 
if possible by milking one of the settler’s cows they 
had seen running around loose not far from our camp. 

The same day this decision was reached, I happened 
to be going along one of the lumber jack trails, and 
saw a most comical sight. Three of the boys had cap- 
tured the settler’s cow, and one was holding her with 
all his might by the horns and another had a by the 
tail, while the third was making a vain effort to milk 
her. But she was farrow, and consequently would 
kick and hist up behind every time an effort was made 
to induce her to give down the lacteal fluid. Finally 
they had to give it up as a bad job, but not before we 
had made a sketch of this laughable performance, which, 
however, we were careful not to show the boys, as 
we knew only too well what the consequences would 
be if*we did. Crement L. WEBSTER. 
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Coahoma’s Snakes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will submit my final notes on the rattlesnakes by way 
of obituary, both being now defunct. 

On December 26, at 10 o’clock A. M., the temperature 
being then twenty-three and a half degrees, the snakes 
were fourfd with some power of movement in the neck 
and upper part of the body. Also a slight protrusion of 
the tongue was observed, betraying some degree of con- 
sciousness remaining. During the day, with a maximum 
temperature of thirty degrees, the larger snake having 
been stretched out into a hoop shape, managed to resume 
the customary position of repose in a coil. 

On December 27, with a temperature of twenty-two de- 
grees, they were again observed and again showed a 
slight power of movement, though the manifestation was 
very faint. I had taken the larger snake out from under 
some gunny sacks and straw, and thinking he would get 
some sunshine during the day, he was left exposed, where 
he remained forgotten during the following night, with 
2 minimum thermometer reading of seventeen degrees. 
The following morning I found that the rats that had 
been fellow prisoners with the rattlers for several months 
in apparent harmony, had attacked this snake’s lower 
jaw, and had eaten the flesh away from the jaw bones. 
The snake seemed then completely inanimate, so I laid 
them both out on the floor, picking them up in my hand, 
and severed their heads with a hatchet Both bled freely, 
and the two or three inches of neck remaining attached 
to the head of the smaller one was found half an hour 
later curled around so that the stub end nearly touched 
the head. 

The larger head was dissected by Dr. J. W. Gray, the 
object being mainly to locate the poison glands and the 
exact position of the poison sacs. We were unable to 
locate the glands that secrete the venom. The poison 
sac is contained mainly in the cavity of the bone en- 
largement to which the base of the fang is adherent. I 
say adherent to the bone enlargement because there is 
reason to believe that when the old fang is displaced to 
make way for a new one, the plane of severance is be- 
tween the base of the fang and the bone enlargement. 
The perforation through the fang for the ejection of the 
venom does not extend through its base and into the 
bone cavity that contains the sac; but there is an orifice 
through the wall of the fang just above its base, on the 
outside of its line of curvature, in a position similar to 
that of the “vent hole” of a cannon with reference to the 
breech. This organ is so enveloped in loose folds of 
fleshy matter that it is difficult to discern the relations 
of the poison sac to the orifice at the base of the fang; 
but it (the sac) must necessarily project outside the 
bone cavity, and fold over so as to embrace the orifice. 

It seems a singular coincidence that the half dozen rats 
that had occupied the box with the snakes for several 
months, as soon as the latter were removed cut a hole 
through the end of the box and made their escape. Had 
this been done earlier the snakes might have escaped also, 
at least the smaller one. 

In dissecting the snake’s head the usual assortment 
of extra fangs were in varying stages of imma- 
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turity, in form bearing out the idea that the bony en- 
largement to which the fang is attached is permanent, 
the fang proper only being removed. 

The pet squirrel has grown so fat and dropsical that 
he has lost all of his agility. He is no longer able to 
climb up the window facing to get on top of the cabinet 
where his nest is located, but must be helped up. Instead 
of Ceneens aust me as formerly, he stretches himself 
out in lazy fashion on my arm or knee to be scratched, 
which he enjoys very much, and bites at my fingers to 
make me resume the scratching when I quit. 

He will not bite through a nut, even a thin-shelled 

pects, because he is accustomed to having them broken 
or him. This I have observed is usual with pet squir- 
rels. When a whole nut is given him, after gnawing a lit- 
tle he hides it with elaborate motions of covering it up 
with dirt, after hammering it down with his nose. This 
morning a round pebble was given him which he treated 
in the same manner, hiding it in a crack with the usual 
ceremonies. 





Mr. Charles Cristadoro, in his commendatory remarks 
about the contributors to the Christmas number of For- 
EST AND STREAM, does me the honor to mention me 
in a kindly spirit, for which I desire to make acknowl- 
edgment, as well for the solicitude he expressed con- 
cerning my supposed danger in associating with the rat- 
tlesnakes in some degree of intimacy. The danger in- 
volved in getting into proximity to venomous snakes is 
greatly exaggerated in the minds of most people. The 
very reason given by Mr. Cristadoro for his prejudice 
against rattlers, that he “all but stepped into the coils of 
a six-foot Crotalus horridus,” should have created an im- 
pression favorable to the snake, since doubtless it could 
have struck him if so inclined. But very many similar 
opportunities have been neglected by rattlesnakes; in fact, 
only a small percentage of such experiences have restflted 
in “snake bites,” and those were when the snake had 
some special provocation, or was in a state of nervous 
excitement and alarm. The other incident of the rattles 
that were not cut off, mentioned by Mr. Cristadoro, I 
believe I remember the recital of at the time of the oc- 
currence. Either Mr. C. or some other writer in Forest 
AND STREAM whose identity I fail to recall, related such 
an incident several years ago. He was riding along a 
road, and seeing a dead (?) rattler extended on the 
ground with its head concealed in the bushes on the 
roadside, the writer’s first impulse was to dismount and 
cut off the rattles. But reflecting that he would soon 
come back that way, he deferred the operation until he 
returned. On again arriving at the place it appeared that 
the snake had crawled away, and his being dead was only 
a semblance. 

In this case the writer probably made a narrow escape, 
2s the rattles are the most sensitive part of a rattler’s 
anatomy, about which he shows much jealousy, and in- 
terference with this appendage is quickly resented. More- 
over, he can double back upon himself with great sud- 
denness and celerity. One might advance his hand with- 
in a few inches of a rattler’s nose, in front, the snake 
being fully extended, without danger of a sudden strike, 
for the obvious reason that the snake must draw his body 
forward before he can reach out any further; but it is 
quite different when it comes to fooling with any part 
of his corporosity behind the head—especially the rattles. 

It is probable that Mr. Cristadoro was the writer of 
the narrative referred to, whose facile pen always leaves 
en interesting trail behind it. 





I am glad to welcome again friend Ransacker to his 
place in Forest AND STREAM, after a long interval of 
silence on his part. His latest story, about the coon 
hunt, would excite the risibles of a hypochondriac. _ 

The continuance of the name of Mrs. Llewella Pierce 
Churchill among your contributors, after the publication 
of her very entertaining and instructive book, affords par- 
ticular gratification to the writer. 1 have read her 
delightful book, “Samoa ‘Uma,” and it is now going the 
rounds among the yousger members of my family. 

My friend, Mr. Jos. W. Shurter, again throws open the 
door for a resumption of our little controversy about the 
“true principle of sport,” or “the principle of true 
sport.” I must, however, decline his invitation, as the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM have doubtless long since 
made up their verdict on the merits of the case, and would 
probably vote a further disputation on it as “stale, flat and 
unprofitable.” I will therefore, out of charity for your 
readers, yield to Mr. Shurter that sort of triumph that is 
supposed to be so dear to the feminine heart, of “having 
the last word.” If, however, Mr. Shurter still insists on 
continuing the controversy, I suggest that he meet me in 
joint debate on the stump. In that case, I propose that we 
meet on the Fourth of July next on the top of Shasta 
Mountain, where we shall have Ransacker for referee 
and his coon dogs for audience; or vary the arrangement 
and make Ransacker the audience with the coon dogs as 
referees, taking care to have some easy climbing trees 
in reach. CoAHOMA. 





A Call for Crow Stories. 


Fountain City, Ind. Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Meacham’s note about the cunning of the 
coyotes in catching young pigs reminds me that the 
crow isn’t so slow when it comes to tricks in catching 
game. An old turkey hen one day led her young brood 
into the pasture where the grass was short. A crow 
alighted within a few feet of them and was at once 
chased by the old hen, the crow going off as though 
crippled, and allowing the turkey to keep within less 
than two feet of him. When the chase was some fifty 

ards away from the young ones, the crow flew quickly 

ck to the young ones, picked up one and was off to 
the woods with it. I don’t know much about coyotes, 
but if the crow can’t give him cards and spades and 
beat him, the coyote will do. As this is a closed sea- 
son on game, suppose you invite the folks to send in 
what coyotte and crow stories they may have personal 
knowledge of, just to see which is the cutest. If Satan 
has any-imps anes on es earth, the a? one 
of and in i coyote is as w 

—_* O, H, Hameron. 


Hens and Other Birds. 


New York, Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
was much interested in Mr. Chapman’s remarks on 
Joseph Addison, of the Spectator, in reference to 
the hen. It is very difficult to draw the line 
between instinct and reason -in animals. But with 
the hen—well, she does not seem to have much of either. 


For of all the fools in the animal kingdom the hen takes 
. the ribbon. Geese, it is said, saved Rome; but who ever 


heard of a hen saving anything or anybody? “As mad as 
a wet hen” is an old, old saying, and as completely 
apropos as any of these old saws. Did you ever throw 
(I mean in your boyish days) or see thrown a pail of 
water over a hen? Great Scott! how she can scold. With 
vociferous vituperation in hen’s billingsgate she can dis- 
count the most obstreperous Xantippe. 

‘The query has often been raised in my mind as to how 
birds carry their young. During the last season I watched 


‘for some time from my window an English sparrow in 


her endeavor to get a young one down from a limb near 
her house to the ground. One of the youngsters had 
reached terra firma in safety, but the other little one 
seemed to be a pusillanimous coward, and in vain did the 
mother coax or threaten the youngster to make the trial. 
It was afraid to launch out. After a long and it seemed 
a very serious talk the hen dropped to a limb a little 
lower down and from there called back, then flew back 
to beside the little coward, and finally, almost pushed off 
by the mother, it dropped to the lower limb, and shortly 
after having gained courage reached the ground. Now, 
I suppose it was instinct that taught the mother bird 
that the pinions were sufficiently developed to make the 
descent in safety. 

I was once a July woodcock shooter. I am not now. 
About the middle of July, some years ago, I brought 
down one of these splendid birds (splendid in October), 
and when I came to pick it up, I found a little downy 
thing clasped tightly to its breast between its feet. The 
chick could not have been more than a few days old— 
one of a late brood. But that settled July shooting for 
me. : 
I remember once when a boy we had a woodduck that 
nested in a tree in a swamp through which was a running 
brook. The hole in the tree was some forty of fifty feet 
from the water. From a tacit understanding these birds 
were never molested by us. The only clear place where 
we could view the nesting place was across the creek 
some ten or twenty rods (we used to measure by rods 
in those days), and many days we boys watched to see the 
ducklings come out and see how they would reach the 
water. 

One day our patience was rewarded to a certain extent. 
While the mate sat on a limb beside the nesting, the duck 
suddenly appeared from the hole and launched toward 
us, striking the water but a few feet from where we 
crouched, and from here sailing on the water as if always 
used to it, a wee downy thing. This was repeated until 
the whole brood was sailing around, but we could not 
make out for sure how she carried them there. I thought 
on her back. Some of the boys were positive that she 
carried them in her bill one at a time. 

JACOBSTAFF. 


Animals and Electric Wires. 


As electric lines increase in extent, says the Elec- 
trical Review, the numbers of mishaps caused by ani- 
mals and birds become more and more prominent. 
The builders of the telephone and telegraph wires in 
Mexico first congratulated themselves that the absence 
of sleet would allow them%to economize on the con- 
struction, but the ring-taile onkeys and parrots soon 
availed themselves of the opportunity to congregate 
on these lines at night, and a heavier construction be- 
came necessary. In like manner, when lines were first 
built through forests the absence of municipal super- 
vision did not allow the full range of anticipated 
economies, for the bears, mistaking the humming of 
the wires for concealed hives of bees, were active in 
their search for the hidden sweets, gnashing the poles 
until those of moderate size were severely weakened. 
And now come the birds to add to the trouble, for the 
power circuit at Anaheim, in Southern California, was 
short-circuited by an owl, causing trouble at the power 
station, and the wires falling upon telegraph wires 
caused difficulties on those lines. 

If the eagles which alighted on wires of opposite 
polarity in the Fresno power circuits had remained 
in peace and harmony it would have been better for 
both birds and plant, but the first blow of a fight caused 
the simultaneous defeat of both eagles, and the arc 
short-circuiting the wires made the inevitable trouble 
at the central station. A heron recently alighted on 
the power circuit of the Trenton Falls line, a few 
miles north of Utica, N. Y., and stepping across from 
one wire to the other, made a burnt offering of him- 
self and trouble again at the central station. Along 
the Atlantic coast in eastern New Jersey the fishhawks 
establish their nests on the telegraph and telephone 
poles, and defend their homes with such pugnacity that 
the linemen are obliged to carry sheath knives in their 
belts for defence. 

There are numerous instances of rats causing crosses 
at switches in electric lighting lines, and some of the 
fires in the underwriters’ bulletins have been ascribed 
to this cause. It is but a short step from rats to cats, 
and a cat at Lockport, retreating up the pole of a 
power line to escape from a dog—from the danger 
she knew to the perils she wot not of—at the cross- 
arm made a cross from one circuit to the other in such 
a manner that the arc melted the wire for a long dis- 
tance, and also caused some difficulty at the power 
house at Niagara Falls. The use of the expression 
“bugs” for specific trouble is not entirely of ethical 
significance, because the insects are an omnipresent 
difficulty for outside lines. The larve of small insects, 
secreting formic acid, have opened circuits by corrod- 
ing away the fuses. Hornets congregate on the poles, 
and indicate their umbrage at the disturbance, when 
the lineman opens the door, in a most vigorous man- 
ner, asset bss Se ere E 





N. Y. Zoological Society. 


Tue Board of Managers of th i 
Society held its annual seeds —- pm Pot hee 
Fairfield Osborn, First Vice-President, occupied the chair. 
Officers and members of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: President, Levi P. 
ea First Vice-President, Henry F. Osborn; Second 

ice-President, John L. Cadwalader; Secretary, Madison 
Grant; T reasurer, Percy R. Pyne; Executive Committee, 
Charles T.. Barney, Chairman; Henry F. Osborn, John 
S. Barnes, Philip Schuyler, Madison Grant, Samuel 
Thorne and William White Niles. The Board of Man- 
agers consists of Levi P. Morton, Andrew Carnegie. 
Morris K. Jesup, John L. Cadwalader, Philip Schuyler, 
— on ee on William White Niles, 

amue orne, Henry A. C. Taylor. . Chi 

— D. Sionen ee 

fhe Aquarium Committee was re-elected as follows: 
Prof. Charles L. Bristol, of New York University; Prof. 
Bashford Dean, of Columbia University; Dr. Alfred G. 
Mayer, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences ; 
William E. Damon and R. M. Shurtleff. This committee 
advises on all scientific matters with the Director of the 
Aquarium, Charles H. Townsend, formerly of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

One of the important results of the. year has been the 
completion of the lion house, which, as it is the most 
modern of all structures for large carnivorous animals 
and has been built with the determination to make it the 
most convenient and best for the animals, the society 
and the public, is naturally a remarkable building. 

It is situated on the southeast corner of Baird Court, 
and so overlooks the lower Bird Valley, and—especially 
from that point of view—is a very imposing structure. It 
is built of buff brick and stone, and is highly ornamented 
with sculptured stone and terracotta representing large 
cats, so that it is really a beautiful building. Its main 
hall is 192 feet long and 28 feet wide and contains a 
number of cages along its eastern side, while without the 
eastern wall is a series of exterior cages of large size. 
The cages within the building are 21 feet deep while those 
without vary from 24 feet to more than 42 feet in depth. 
The total length of the building is 240 feet and its width 
110 feet. In general architectural style it resembles the 
other building in the park. 

There are 12 of the interior cages, six of them 18 by 
2z feet and six 12 by 22 feet. The larger ones are for 
the use of the best lions and tigers and for families of 
young, while the smaller ones are to hold leopards, jaguars, 
pumas, and smaller cats. The floors of the cages, which 
are three feet above the floor the visitor stands on, are 
of strips of maple set on edge. In each cage there are 
two sleeping dens, which can be cut off at any time from 
the outer cage. Above the sleeping dens in each cage is 
a gallery for the inmates, reached by stumps of trees, cut 
sc that the animals con ascend them. The floor of the 
balcony is five feet high. 

An important change in the ordinary method of con- 
fining dangerous animals is seen in this house. The or- 
dinary lion cage is fronted by héavy iron bars, but here 
a woven wire netting takes the place of bars and of 
course gives a much more pleasing effect. The mesh of 
the netting is three inches square, but the wires are so 
strong that there is no possible danger of the animals 
breaking out, since each horizontal wire has a tensile 
strength of 4,500 pounds. 

Through this wire screen these dangerous animals can 
be seen just as plainly as the buffalo or the deer in the 
outdoor paddocks can be seen through their wire fences, 
and the improvement is very great. 

The wires, all the iron work, and the tiling at the back 
of the cages are a dull green color, which sets off the 
animal and makes it clearly visible. 

The outer cages for the use of the animals in summer 
will be fitted up between now and the*time when the lions 
and tigers can be turned into them with rock work, tree 
trunks and other accessories, making a playground for 
these great cats far more attractive than is had by any 
other assemblage of captive felines in the world. 

Within the lion house is the studio, a large and well- 
lighted room at the north end of the building, large 
enough for twenty artists to work in. Here has been 
built a cage 16x20 feet deep, and to this cage may be 
transferred by means of the transfer cage and over the 
railway running out of sight beneath the building, any 
animal that the artists may wish to paint. 





A Tragedy in the Lon House, 
From the (New York) Zoological Society Bulletin. 


THose who are responsible for the care and manage- 
ment of wild animals in captivity are constantly reminded 
that it is impossible to know what deed of violence an 
animal is liable to perform until it is actually done. Often 
the cunning of a caged animal is past finding out, until 
the event occurs. Then we are all post-mortem philoso- 
phers. As a particularly striking and painful instance, 
tuke the case of “Lopez,” the jaguar. 

From the day of his arrival at the park, last May, 
“Lopez” has never been one of the snarling kind. On the 
contrary, he constantly manifested what was considered 
a playful disposition. Most large felines of savage dis- 
position show it by snarling and charging against their 
bars. “Lopez,” on the contrary, seemed anxious to play 
with anyone who came near his cage, and had a trick of 
rolling on his back, with his paws in the air, quite after 
the manner of a good-natured house cat. 

In Hamburg, a female jaguar, very nearly full grown, 
was purchased as a cage-mate for him. “Lopez” was the 
first animal placed in the first finished cage of the new 
Lion House, weeks before the workmen had completed 
the other cages. Inasmuch as the female had been six 
weeks in her traveling cage, and sadly cramped for room, 
it was decided to place her in the Lion House without de- 
lay. In order to ascertain the temper of “Lopez” toward 
her, her cage was raised to the level of his, and the two 
were placed with their bars in close proximity. “Lopez” 
was greatly interested by the stranger, and attempted to 
play with her through the bars. She observed him with- 
out any manifestation of fear, and seemed to. be interested 
by the prospect of a larger cage and a companion in 


captivity. , 
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For two days the female’s cage stood in the position 
described, and during all that period “Lopez” manifested 
not the slightest ill-temper or displeasure toward the new 
arrival 
spot a consultation with the keepers, and it was agreed 
that it would be quite safe to admit the female to the cage 
of “Lopez.” The doors were opened, and without the 
slightest fear or hesitation the female jaguar walked into 
her new home. 

Instantly the whole nature of “Lopez” changed—or 
rather his real nature came to the surface. His schem- 
ing for an advantage had been successfully carried out. 


With a savage growl he rushed upon the unsuspecting 
female, seized her by the right side of the neck=and held 
on, biting savagely. From the first instant the female 


seemed 


utterly powerless. With an iron scraper and a 
hardwood pole ten feet long “Lopez” was beaten over the 
head and prodded in the face; but he only shut his eyes 

| tightened his grip on the neck of his victim. In the 


ang 


midst of his punishment he rose from the floor, carrying 
the female in his jaws as a cat carries her kitten, and 
walked to the opposite side of his cage. It was nearly a 


minute before the savage creature was forced to quit his 
hold and resist the attacks made upon him by the keepers. 
When he released the female she lay upon the floor 
motionless, and in two minutes more was quite dead. 

\t first if was supposed that one of “Lopez’s” canine 
teeth had penetrated the jugular vein of his victim, but 
the autopsy made by Dr. Blair revealed the astonishing 
f.ct that two of the neck vertebre had been completely 
crushed, and the spinal cord penetrated by fragments of 
bone. The injury was inflicted by a square bite, with no 


wrenching, and the murder was fully premeditated. As 
an exhibition of the terrible strength of the jaguar’s jaws 
it was quite as astonishing as it was unexpected and 


shocking 


h As a consequence of this act of treachery, 
“Lopez” will live in solitude the remainder of his life. 





The Onondaga Lake Squid. 


IMEN of the squid recently taken from Onondaga 
, New York, to which reference was made in Forest 
AnD STREAM a few weeks ago, was sent to Prof. A. E. 
man, of Princeton University, and by him identified 
as a common species of our North Atlantic Coast. 

Illex illecebrosus is from twelve to fourteen inches in 
It is abundant from Cape Cod to Newfoundland, 
is found south of that range only rarely. It is ex- 
tensively used for bait. 

Prof. Ortman finds it difficult to believe that this species 
lives in Onondaga Lake, and suggests that it may have 
been taken thither to be used as bait there. This may be 
true, but hardly seems probable. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst axp Stream. 


The Killing of My Big Moose. 


My hunt with Harry Braithwaite was pleasant from 
Start to finish, thoroughly fine in every way, but of 
course the crowning event was the killing of my moose. 

We reached Grove Lake Camp Friday night very late 
and very tired. 

No sun arose the next morning, daylight only preceded 
a dmzzling rain that was far from pleasant. The morn- 
ing was spent by us in a trip down the “Deadwater” to 
the scene of a terrific fight between two big bulls (this 
is another story, however), and as the mist continued 
I rather expected we'd spend the afternoon in camp, but 
Harry was as keen as I and the result was our starting 
tor Grover Lake as soon as we had our lunch. 

When we found the canoe we discovered a bear had 
found it first. It was a question for a time whether it 
would do any more work for us, but Harry’s ingenuity 

t it in “usable” shape and off we started. 

the first time I left my camera behind. This I 
gretted, for the mist stopped and the first turn 
in sight of a young bull in the lake eating 
pond lilies. We got quite close to him, amply so for a 
photo before he got on to us and decamped. We 
skirted the south shore of the lake, Harry calling cari- 

time to time, but with no success. The mist 
pped for only a few moments and had gradually 
gotten heavier until now it was a steady down pour of 
actual rain, but after reaching the farthest point and 
turning back along the other shore, Harry gave a moose 
call, which was quickly answered. “It’s from a small 
barren off this shore,” said Harry, and to shore we pad- 
‘ 
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secon ge 
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led. I held the canoe under a leaning spruce and Harry 

k the trail to the barren to investigate. He soon 
relurned quite wet and reported nothing in sight but a 
calf. After going a half mile further he gave another 

and instantly got an answer. We both knew from 
he sound that it was a big bull. Straight to the shore 
we went and hopped out on to the barren and made ready 
for His Majesty. A large deadwater came into the lake 
here, and across the outlet was a beaver dam, over which 
the water poured freely. We were at the west end of this 
dam and on a wet bog where we had to watch every 
step, for the holes seemed bottomless. Our moose came 
ci slawly. As he camé he grunted occasionally, but so 
mildly and peculiarly fhat he fooled Harry completely, 
and he actually concluded the bull was across the lake. 
“No,” I said, “he’s ont*%here, I’m sure.” I couldn’t ex- 
plain his peculiar grunting, but I was sure he was out 
on the other barren. We scarcely breathed, but at last 
I got a glimpse of a horn and motioned so to Harry. 
Then we saw the top of his horns. Still, we could be 
sure of neither their size nor shape. So there we were; 
patience alone could help us. He was motionless; 
seconds became moments, and it seemed to us _ that 
moments became hours. Finally he moved again. Now 
we could see head and horns but nothing more. His 
head was up and nose advanced, so we could determine 
nothing yet as to size and shape of the horns. After 


OOK 


At the end of that time the director held on the 


motioning me not to move, Harry slipped to one side, 
filled his horn with water and let it filter through his 
fingers, and then with the horn imitated the splashing of 
a moose walking in the water. This brought him. Into 
sight he finally came, his head and horns and part of hi 
chest. “It’s a great head,” said Harry. : 
. The moose was behind a thicket of spruce. It was 


close work, but -with every nerve in tune, I took careful 


HARRY BRAITHWAITE. 


aim as I could through the trees and cut loose at his 
cheek. He was still an instant, then wheeled. “Give him 
another,” said Harry (yelled Harry, I mean). I could 
not see him at all, but running a few feet to the left got 
a sight of his shoulder, and with a hasty aim let him have 
another. Off he started and out of sight again, but 
slowly. “Run over to the beaver dam,” yelled Harry, 
that’s the head of the season. “We'll mire,” I cried. “Let 
me go first,” yelled he. “No,” I said; “I can stand it if 
you can.” And off I put on the run expecting to go up 
to my neck every step, but got over safely, although just 





THE TROPHY OF THE HUNT. 


as I reached the other shore my right foot sank into a 
beaver hole, and heels over head I went, but held to my 
Holland, and on to my feet and off again, and soon we 
were in sight of the big fellow, standing perfectly still and 
glaring at us. “What a head!” we both shouted in the 
sume breath. Instantly I gave him another bullet just 
behind the shoulder. He did not even wince. “Give him 
another,” said Harry, and I did. We both saw that more 
lead. was unnecessary; in fact, he was then dying, and 
the2last two were wholly unnecessary. But big moose 
are’scarce and cartridges cheap. “Ah!” said Harry, 
“that’s the head you want, Mr. DePauw,” and it was. 

He was an immense brute; next to an elephant ‘the 
largest live thing I have seen. Around he writhed in 
his death agony, tearing down small trees, his eyes green 
and glazing, blood flowing from his mouth and sides-— 
and how he did try to get at us! He fought to the last 
second. No gladiator ever made a braver fight, and we 
could not help feeling sorry for the brave fellow. He 
died on his ‘feet, his eyes sank into his head, and when 
he went over he had already breathed his last. His | 
were stiffened before he toppled and stayed perfectly 





straight. He fell so we could manage him, and so ex- 
cited were we that we skinned out the neck, cut off the 
head and got it into the canoe, and put off for camp a 
proud and happy pair. 

Harry is very honest in his measurements, for with 
his foot rule he figured the head out at 59! inches, but 
vhen we got it to camp and put my five-foot tape on it, 
we found it over 62 inches. At Fredericton Mr. Flemell- 
ing, of the Crown Lands.Department, measured it 621% 
inches, and told me it was the largest head he had ever 
measured. He not only had a big head, but he was a big 
brute every way. As his legs were set, I could measure 
him accurately, and he was from bottom of hoof to point 
of shoulder over 7 feet 1 inch. The head was 32 points; 
the left horn, which is the largest, measures 124% inches 
around the burr and 18 inches across the blade, and the 
blade is 4032 inches long, the scalp is perfect arid there 
is a fine bell; in fact, it’s a beauty head in every way. 

In thinking over the events of the day that night I 
became satisfied that the first bullet I fired at the Jumbo 
moose must have hit something else before it hit him, the 
hole in his chest was so much larger than usual; so I 
went up with the boys after breakfast, when they went to 
dress him out. I found it just as I surmised, the ball 
went right through the center of one small spruce tree 
and it cut the sides of two others. As the bullet held to- 
gether, this made its effects the more terrible. The second 
bullet grazed two trees also, and to our surprise we 
fcund it had smashed his shoulder. We saw no evidence 
of it at the time. 

It’s now quite clear that the first bullet killed him and 
the others were really unnecessary. 

How cunning these old bulls are, and how they contrive 
to hide themselves. At first I supposed it was chance 
that always made them stop in such protected positions, 
but after watching two bulls approaching each other one 
rainy evening, I found there was no chance about it. It 
was all a matter of the most careful calculation. 

It was only after all was over that we appreciated 
ene ludicrous incident which is worth repeating. 

When I fell after crossing the dam I made a complete 
summersault, and on regaining my feet I found myself 
facing a cow moose that had accompanied His Majesty. 
She had, of course, heard the rifle shots but had seen 
nothing of us until I rolled into her presence. The ex- 
pression plainly visible of her astonishment and alarm 
was so laughable that we both had many a chuckle over 
it. It is needless to say that she immediately had business 
elsewhere, and if she kept up the pace at which she 
started, I’m sure she got there quickly. DeP. 


The Maine License Plan. 


MELROSE, Mass., Jan. 12, 1903.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is rather hard for me to understand why any- 
one should criticise so capable and efficient a C 
fish and game commissioners as that of the 
Maine and yet not have sufficient courage to 
name to the article. While there is some truth in a very 
few of the assertions W. H. B. makes in Forest anp 
STREAM of Jan. 10, his insinuations about the commis- 
sioners are entirely unwarranted by the facts. Venison 
may be, and no doubt is, served at times out of season 
cn the tables at some so-called sporting camps. The 
assertion that it is done “by the tacit consent of the 
commissioners” is simply untrue. 

I have visited Maine annually for some twenty years 
and previously lived there. I have fished and hunted all 
over the State and there is no town or city of any size 
but I have visited. I have met many of the guides, am 
acquainted with quite a large number of the residents, 
have a personal acquaintance with one of the commis- 
sioners, and write from my own observation and knowl- 
edge. If W. H. B. had been so thoroughly posted on 
this matter, why did he forget to mention some of the 
proprietors of camps and hotels who have contributed 
from $40 to $500 to the State in the way of fines? At 
a very little or no trouble to himself he could have 
learned some of these facts. If I am not much mistaken 
in the party, he has a personal grievance rather than a 
sportsmanlike interest in this subject. 

Human nature is essentially the same everywhere. 
Maine wants to protect her game, save her own money 
and reap the harvest of coin annually from the visiting 
hunters and fishermen. The sentiment of most of the 
residents expressing any opinion is that the visitors 
should contribute a good round sum to the fund for game 
protection, rather than that they should give up any of 
the shekels they receive. Now, as every visitor to the 
hunting and fishing regions is put to an expense of from 
$50 upwards, all of which nearly goes to the guides, 
hotels, stores, and transportation companies, it would 
seem to be reasonable and just that these beneficiaries 
should contribute a share of their spoils to game protec- 
tion funds. It is hardly to be expected that the farmers 
and lumbermen would be very enthusiastic over a tax 
which does not benefit them directly, and of course they 
favor putting it on the visitors or any old thing so long 
as they escape. Unless the commissioners can have more 
money to use for protective purposes, decent hunting in 
Maine will very soon be a thing of the past. They shouid 
have at least eight or ten wardens to patrol the boun- 
Gary line and visit the lumber and sporting camps, where 
they now have only two, and for a part of the year only 
at that. While I am not in favor of the license plan, 
yet I can readily see the need of more money for 
wardens, etc. 

If writers like W. H. B. want to‘contribute their ideas 
they should try to be fair and just te-all parties interested. 
And then, if hunting is so good in New Hampshire, why 
not stay at home to hunt rather than visit Maine and 
then go home to abuse people and purposes he so evi- 
dently knows nothing about? There is so much to be 
said on all sides of this subject that I will not trespass 
further on your valuable space. Maine will settle this 
question regardless of such contributions to the sporting 
papers. If they don’t make that license too big, I shall go 
again this year and “here’s hoping” they won't. 

Frep H. Rounps. 
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A Dream that Did Not Come True. 


Revere, Jan. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Shortly be- 
fore leaving Boston on my annual trip to the woods, my 
wife had a dream. She dreamed I was chased by a 
wounded moose and trampled to death. She has wonder- 
ful dreams at least once a year. She felt sure that some- 
thing was going to happen if I persisted in going. She 
urged that “so many men were shot by careless hunters,” 
etc. I listened very meekly to her pleadings. Then, to 
prove to her how deeply I was moved, I began to pack my 
grip for Maine. As it fell out, I not only escaped being 
kicked, but did not even see the track of a moose. 

Frank Guntner and Ralph Supplee, of New York, were 
my chums on the trip. We arrived at Grindstone on the 
Bangor & Aroostook road on October 28 in a fierce rain- 
storm. Bert Fiske met us at the station with a buck- 
board and a lively pair of colts for a six-mile run over a 
muddy course. How the mud did fly on that wild ride! 
We did not turn out for rock or hollow, but plunged 
_ wildly on through the blinding rain and mud. 

We had several narrow escapes from being tossed into 
the bushes that fringed the road. But we did not mind 
little things like that, for we were in the promised land. 
We found a warm welcome and a smoking hot dinner 
awaiting us at the farmhouse, and were soon in an en- 
ioyable state of mind. 

Al regaled us with stories of deer and moose while we 
were eating dinner, and we were anxious to get into har- 
ness and try our “unerring aim” on the light-footed 
tenants of the woods. 

It had rained for a few days previous to our arrival, 
and the woods were soaked. Pools of water were on the 
ridges and in all parts of the woods, and the footing was 
very bad. 

We wore the low moccasin and three pairs of socks, 
but we wefe soon wet through and had to return to the 
house. 

On the third day of our stay the thermometer dropped 
to the freezing point. Then our hunting stopped. One 
could not get in sight of a deer, owing to the ice and 
frozen earth and leaves. We tried sitting down and wait- 
ing for them on the ridges, but beechnuts were scarce 
this year and the deer were not working on the ridges. 
They seemed to keep to the swamps. And you would 
soon find your teeth éhattering and your knees knocking 
each other after you had sat for two or three hours. 
We found plenty of signs, but failed to get near enough 
to see game. 

Frank had brought small traps with him, and had an 
enjoyable time catching minks and musquash. He got 
one mink that he_thought making a pet of. The mink 
would allow us to stroke his back and head and appeared 
to be satisfied to live a civilized life. Frank contem- 
plated presenting him to the Zoclogical Park in New 
* York. But the mink changed his mind one day and 

buried his teeth in Frank’s thumb. I pried his jaw open 
with my knife, but the mink took a new hold and his 
keeper howled with the pain. We finally freed Frank, 
and he will not again attempt to play with a mink. 

Al went out one afternoon to wait for a deer to’ show 
up. He heard a wildcat calling, and decided to try and 
bring the cat up to him. He uttered an unearthly howl, 
as near alike to a cat’s as he could, and waited. After a 
minute or two the cat seemed nearer. Al repeated the 
soothing sound, and in a short time the cat came up to 
the log on which he was sitting. 
arrival with his gun and waited to see what would occur. 
The lucifee’s eyes snapped fire, and she advanced right 
along the log to within fifteen feet of the sitter. Al did 
not care to have an argument, so he pulled the trigger 
and dropped the feline. She only weighed eleven pounds, 
but looking at her claws and teeth one was forced to 
conclude that she could make things warm for an un- 
armed man. She certainly would have sprung on to Al 
in less than a minute if he had not stopped her. 

Ralph, being a gree New Yorker, we determined to 
have some fun with him. We arranged that Frank and 
he should go to the spring for water after dark. Frank 
took a shotgun and Ralph took the lantern and pail. The 
lucifee was placed in the bushes and Frank was to fire at 
the object he saw near the spring. The choppers at the 
house were let into the deal. The boys went to the spring 
and shortly after we heard the gun. In a few minutes 
Ralph burst into the kitchen holding the monster by the 
neck. He was almost breathless as he recounted the 
story of the mixup with the cat. He “saw its eyes flash 
as it gave a mighty spring fully twenty feet into the air. 
Then he dashed into the bushes after it and plunged his 
knife through its neck two or three times.” Frank did 
not want the skin destroyed, so he dragged him off before 
he could do any more damage. 

As Ralph was telling his story, the boys began to smile, 
and finally the worst of them had to turn their faces to 
the wood-box to conceal their blushes. He wondered 
why the body felt so cold when he picked it up, but 
Frank told him it was a cold-blooded animal, and he 
appeared satisfied with the explanation. ; 

The conditions for good hunting remaining bad, we 
decided to start for Hinch’s camp, which is about three 
miles from the house. Upon arriving there we were con- 
fronted by the same scarcity of visible game. Tracks and 
signs were plenty, but nothing to be seen. It was the 
worst hunting season for us of any of otr trips. 

Ralph had a struggle with a hedge hog, and came out 
on top, but not on top of the hog. 

We found plenty of partridges, but we were not shoot- 
ing partridges in deer country. They are so tame that 
you often can knock them over with a long pole. 

Frank was the lucky one of the party. He found a doe 
feeding in the field near the house, and after she had 
given a few bounds towards the woods he dropped her 
just as she was passing from view. He shot a buck while 
running through the hardwood, and tracked him by blood 
spots on the leaves, finally discovering him dead. 

About the middle of November we had a fall of snow 
and all hands felt jubilant. G. J. Brann and his young 
son joined our party on the eleventh of November. Mr. 
Brann is an old-timer at deer hunting, and the snow made 
his heart glad. 

The snow ceased during the afternoon. A 
amount of rain and hail set in, which soon formed a 


: 


hard 
crust over the snow. Then i sank way down. 
Ne vee ip hunting under I remained 


He covered his new ° 


three weeks and the hunting was discouraging during 
all of the time. Brann hunted for nearly three weeks 
and failed to get near anything. His youthful son had 
better luck, for he shot two small bucks. Funny, is it not, 
how the youngsters get ahead of us old codgers at times? 
My boy got two last year while I failed to score, 

Although I have visited Maine for three seasons, and 
have failed to shoot any deer, yet I have found some- 
thing of far more value than deer meat. 

I have found health and strength in the pine woods. 
I have imbibed courage and vigor from the pure and 
invigorating air. I have been taught many lessons from 
the humble but vigorous people of her woods. They are 
without many of the advantages that city people are 
burdened with, yet they would not change places with 
us. They are their own masters. They-care not how 
high prices soar on food or fuel. The mighty woods 
furnishes meat and fuel for them. They can sit easy 
when winter storms howl around their doors, for their 
cellars and bins are full. They are not compelled to 
struggle with the toiling mortals of congested centers. 
They are not pushed and jostled by the nervous workers 
of life. They go along quietly and contentedly with their 
faces showing health and vigor,.while worry and discon- 
tent are indelibly stamped upon the visages of our city 
toilers. They have no costly temples of religion to sit 
in and hold communion with their fellows, but they have 
the temples erected by no man, God’s everlasting woods 
and mountains. They can look up “through Nature to 
Nature’s God” and find solace and content. 

In Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” I find the following forceful 
lines : 


“For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
With a pulse of evil that*throbs and beats; 
And men are withered before their prime 
By the curse paved in with the lanes and streets. 


“And lungs are poisoned and shoulders bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine; 
And death stalks in on the struggling crowd— 

But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine.” 


I would therefore urge all who are tired and heavy 
laden to go to the woods. Go in the springtime, go in 
the summer or go in the winter. Mother Nature has 
her arms extended always to greet you. Tired brains 
and muscles will find rest and renewed life in her turbu- 
lent brooks and silent paths. 

Cast yourself out from civilized life at least once a 
year. Throw away books and papers; cut the line that 
connects you with the busy life of cities and towns, and 
you will soon find the spring of eternal youth. 


Jay PEE. 


Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Jan. 18—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
annual meeting of the: Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association for the election of officers and 
other business was held at the Hotel Westminster on 
Wednesday evening, January 14, when about sixty mem- 
ys gathered about the tables and partook of an excellent 

inner. 

The report of the treasurer and of the fund committee 
showed the association to be in good financial condition, 
and the officers whose names had been presented at the 
December meeting were favored with unanimous election 
as follows: President, James Russell Reed; Vice-Presi- 
dents: George W. Wiggin, C. M. Bryant, William S. 
Hinman, Heber Bishop, M.D.; Dr. A. R. Brown, Salem 
D. Charles, C. H. Moulton, J. T.. Herrick, M.D.; Ben- 
jamin C. Clark, Robert S. Gray, Edward J. Brown, 
George H. Payne, M.D.; Dr. B. V. Howe, A. B. F. 
Kinney, A. C. Sylvester, Dr. D. S. Woodworth. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Henry H. Kimball. Librarian, Dr. 
E. W. Branigan. Executive Committee: J. .N. Roberts, 
Heman S. Fay, Dr. Maurice H. Richardson, Loring 
Crocker, N. Leroy, C. W. Dimick, John C. Phillips, Rollin 
Jones, A. C. Risteen, George H. Moore, H. H. Hartung, 
M.D.; C. B. Corey. Membership Committee: Thomas 
H. Hall, Waldron B. Hastings, Richard V. Joyce. Fund 
Committee: Geo. W. Wiggin, William S. Hinman, Adel- 
bert D. Thayer. 

During the year 1902 the association has lost many 
valuable members by death. Among them Ex-President 
Col. Horace T. Rockwell and Mr. Charles G. Gibson, of 
the executive committee. A committee of which Vice- 
President A. B. F. Kinney was chairman presented reso- 
lutions upon their death and Ex-President Benjamin C. 
Clark made the following report on other deceased mem- 
bers: 

“The Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, at this, the first meeting of the new year, desires 
to place upon its records the heartfelt expression of its 
sense of loss in the removal by death during the past year 
cf the following members: ; 7 

“Joseph B. Glover, the generous, sagacious and high- 
minded merchant of the old school. 

“James H. Jenkins, one of the last of the old master 
mariners and possessed of their admirable characteristics. 

“Warren Hapgood, a practical sportsman to the end of 
his long life and always a loyal friend, seeking occasions 
of service. 

“Daniel T. Curtis, one of the charter members of the 
club and one of its most genial and useful friends. 

“Charles F. Sprague, a liberal, public-spirited man who 
was always found faithful in every position which he was 
called upon to fill. 

“With the exception of Mr. Sprague, all of these gen- 
tlemen. lived far beyond the limit of ordinary life, but 
without exception they were all men upon whom our 
association could count in every exigency and whose 
many kindly qualities of character were equalled by their 





_ faithfulness in the discharge of every duty.” 


Mr. Glover was a life membet; Messrs. Jenkins, Hap- 
good and Curtis were honorary members. 

Mr. Sprague, when a member of the State Senate and 
afterwards as a member of the National Congress, was 
an earnest worker for tive laws. 

Col. Rockwell was active in efforts to protect smelts 
even before our association was organized. a 


The question naturally arises, who will fill the places 
of all the good and true men whom the association has 
lost the past year? Yours truly, 

Henry H. Kimsa t, Sec’y. 


The Cuvier Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, 
was held Jan. 10. The officers elected were: President, 
Alexander Starbuck (which makes his eighth term in that 
office); First Vice-President, J. M. Doherty; Second 
Vice-President, Henry Hanna; Third Vice-President, P. 
Roach; Trustees, to serve three years, H. C. Culbertson, 
George Gerke and E. M. Pattison. The report of Prof. 
Charles Dury, the custodian of the museum and librarian, 
showed sixty books and pamphlets and six birds donated. 
The game warden reported a total of twenty-four cases, 
of which twelve were convicted, the fines of same 
amounting to $250; there are also four cases pending. 
The reports all show a very prosperous condition of the 
popular organization. 

President Starbuck said in his annual address: 

“The fish and game laws passed by the last Legislature 
have, up to the present date, been found to be very effi- 
cient, only one weak spot so far having been developed 
in them. This was, however, of little consequence, it be- 
ing the rabbit law, which inadvertently permitted having 
legal possession of the ‘cottontail’ at any time, though the 
killing of it is confined to the close season specified, viz, 
between November 10 and December 2, and at any tiie 
when it is discovered nibbling forbidden fruit or sharpen- 
ing its ivories in the orchard. 

“From authentic sources we are satisfied that there 





has been less violation of the game laws in Ohio the past 
year than for a long time. Our warden, Mr. Chas. L. 
Ryan, has made many searches for forbidden game among 
the market purveyors, clubhouses, hotels, markets and 


cold storage warehouses. A’ few days before the open 
season he made a most thorough search in the cold stor- 


age houses and other places, but not an illegal feather did 
he secure. He was not a welcome visitor, we assure you, 
and had: he been less firm and resolute than he was he 


would not have been permitted to cross the threshold that 
led to the icy chambers. 

“What we desire our Legislature to do is to correct 
the rabbit law, discontinue the spring shooting of ducks, 
give deputy wardens a fair salary so as to insure officials 
of good character, and a more thorough enforcement of 
the laws, make an appropriation of $50,000 for the Fish 
and Game Commission, so as to more effectually carry 
out the work of propagation in its fish hatcheries, as weil 
as a more vigorous enforcement of the game laws. 


“That just such action is needed we have only to con- 
sider the terrible destruction to the fish and game that has 
been carried on for the past ten or twenty years. Look 
at the depletion of Lake Erie of its finny inhabitants; look 
at the broad and rippling streams that are the receptacles 


of sewage and the poisonous refuse of factories; 
the destruction of our great forests that once afforded 
magnificent cover for the game; look at our green fields 
and meadows that are tramped by an army of poachiers; 
look at the cold storage warehouses that are rapidly mul- 
tiplying throughout the States and that enable the market- 
hunter, as well as the pot-hunter and all that ilk, to dis- 
pose of their game at all seasons. In fact, look anywhere 
and you will soon realize that the traditional goose oi the 
golden egg is to be again slaughtered.” 


look at 


Guides at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE general plan of the Ninth Annual Sportsmen’s 
Show, to open at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
next month, has been perfected. The arrangement will 
be not unlike that of last year, in that the center of the 
arena will be given up to a miniature lake with wooded 
islands and surrounding camps ‘and hunters’ cabins. 
Several. departures from the plan of past shows, however, 
that it is believed will be appreciated by all sportsmen 
will be made. The space heretofore devoted to aquariums 
and game animals will be given up to experienced and 
reliable guides, not only from Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks, but from many sections of the Dominion of 
Canada, from Montana, Idaho, Colorado and all other 
big-game and fishing regions of the country. During the 
past three months Manager Dressel has been in direct 
communication with reputable guides in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and outlining to them his 
plans for the show of 1903, has asked their co-operation. 

“I want,” said Capt. Dressel, “to have every hunting 
section of the- country represented at the next show by 
well posted and experienced guides who know every 
square foot of their respective distficts, and can impart 
their information to visitors to the show. I want these 


guides to reproduce, as nearly as possible, their own 
camps and cabins in Madison Square Garden, and to 
bring with them as much of their original camp furniture 
and fixings as will give these cabins a realistic and tfue- 


to-life appearance; I want them to bring their gare 
heads, a rifles and trophies of all kinds, and if they 
have any camp pets, such-as cub bear, young deer or 
moose, foxes, raccoons, or other game animals, to bring 
them along and make them features of their respective 
camps. There are hundreds of sportsmen who visit our 
show for no other purpose than that of procuring in 
fcrmation that will be of value to them in selecting terri- 
tory for a hunting or fishing trip for the season ahead. 
Consequently, the presence of a big delegation of guides 
will be of advantage to these visitors and to the guides 
themselves, in that it will enable the latter to establish a 
new list of patrons, and will insure to visitors the infor- 
mation they are after. To this end I have secured the 
ow of well-known guides from many points in 
the far West and Northwest; Maine and the Adirondacks 
will of course be represented; three guides from New 
Brunswick will be on hand to talk of the advantages of 
that great caribou section, and I have arranged for a 
novelty that will no doubt be appreciated by every prac- 
tical sportsman who enters the Garden, in the presence of 
a quartette of turkey hunters from Virginia. These men 

to the craft, and each and every one of them 
can a dozen or more parties of city s rtsmen all 
the sport they want at the end of a night's from New 


ane temceninchioetas eaten cette 
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California Goose Shooting. 


Dip you ever énjoy a day’s shooting on wild geese that 
stands out prominently in your memory whenever you, 
wish to recall the “shoot of your life?” 

If so, it must have been in California, for nowhere 
else in the world is such sport to be found on this fine 
feathered denizen of the air, and only in a limited area 
of that vast State and only during the spring migration 
can it be found even there. Ex-President Harrison, who 
enjoyed a goose hunt here years ago, stated before he 
returned to the East that although he had enjoyed fine 
goose shooting east of the Rockies, he had never seen 
anything to compare with it. The sport and the system 
connected with it, so far as I know, have nothing like 
them elsewhere. 

This State is about 700 miles long and 350 to 400 
wide. Its coast line from Crescent City on the north to 
San Diego on the south embraces almost exactly the 
same latitude as the Atlantic Coast from Boston to 
Savannah, or approximately between the thirty-second 
and forty-second degrees of latitude. And by the way, 
through a provision of the Constitution which sports- 
men hope to see amended this year, and which prohibits 
any and all special legislation, the game law must apply 
to the whole State, except in such cases as supervisors of 
counties may see fit to shorten the open season. Think 
of trying to have. a game law that would be the same 
for the whole Atlantic Coast! 

But this is digressing. The annual southward migra- 
tion of geese from the Arctic regions where they breed 
begins in August, and a few scattered flocks drop in to 
visit California sportsmen during that month. The ma- 
jority of them, with the young birds, tarry on the lakes 
and marshes near the Oregon line until the first or mid- 


edges of the holes are set decoy geese on wire frames. 
Around the holes are scattered from 150 to 200 dead geese 
and decoys, also set up on wire fences, besides about 25 
live wild geese. The latter are birds that have been crip- 
pled and captured and kept in captivity until they became 
tame; in fact, so tame that they are more so than the or- 
dinary tame goose. They care nothing for the gun, and 
will treacherously lift up their voices when a flock of 
oo wild brethren approaches and help to decoy 
them. 

Of course, it makes a most killing lure, and the success is 
proportionate. They are placed in inclosures formed by two 
very fine nets that are almost invisible to the approach- 
ing flocks. The nets are 214 feet high and 20 feet square, 
and are held in place by stakes of %4-inch wire. The geese 
make no effort to escape, and if one accidentally gets out 
he tries to get back again. They are taken from the 
wagon in boxes, which are placed inside the netting and 
the doors opened and they walk out as if they knew their 
business. One box is of white geese and they are placed 
in a net by themselves. The other lot are brant, which 
are known in California as China brant (Hutchins’ 
brant), and large Mexican brant. The outer joint of 
their wings has been taken off and they are unable to 
fly. Stewart has had some of these geese for seven or 
eight years, and they have never been known to breed in 
captivity. . 

Often during the shooting a goose drops dead inside of 
the net, but they have never been known to be hit by it, 
and will ruffle up their feathers and show fight. During 
this shoot a slightly crippled goose fell into the inclosure 
and as soon as he straightened up he began talking to 
them, as much as to say, “You got me into this fix.” 
When he had had his say, the others all pitched into him 
and he had to be rescued in order to save his life. 


until his suspicions are allayed, and the least movement 
will send the flock off without a shot. 

Everything is in readiness by daylight, and the shooters 
are soon enjoying the excitement again. Flock after 
fiock swings in, decoyed by the perfect arrangement of 
the decoys, the inimitable calling and the treacherous 
signals of the live geese, and each leaves its quota to swell 
the total score. rank Ruhstatler, of Sacramento, holds 
the highest record for an individual, having killed 240 
in a morning shoot, and one party of four killed over 700 
in two days. During one week of this season 2,000 were 
killed without any apparent diminution of the supply. 
Holes are dug in other parts of the plain, which extends 
for miles in each direction, and when the geese become 
shy of one locality, a move is made to another. 

The Newbert party killed 444 geese during the after- 
noon and morning shoot, and their friends were the re- 
cipients of much of the game after they returned. None 
of the geese are wasted. What the hunters do not care 
to take home with them are given to people in the neigh- 
borhood or shipped to San Doeusioan where they find a 
ready market. The terms are $12 per day, which includes 
the best of board, cigars and liquors, in fact everything 
but ammunition. There is a nice cabin, a good Chinese 
cook and everything is clean and comfortable, and as 
Stewart and his partners employ three assistants and have 
their teams to keep, there is but little money in it for 
them. 

It would seem like wanton slaughter to kill so many 
birds, but the season lasts only about three weeks and 
the supply is unlimited. The men employed by the 
ranchers to protect their grain do not bother themselves 
much about picking up the geese they kill, but of those 
killed by sportsmen none go to waste. There are very 
few “honkers” or Canada geese in the spring flight, as 





dle of September. The great valleys of California are 
rainless from about the first of May until October, and 
millions of the geese pass on to Mexico and spend the 
winter. Many other millions stop at different places in 
the State and fatten on the grain in wheat fields which 
is shelled out by the north winds. Their favorite feeding 
grounds, however, are in Solano, Colusa and Glenn 
counties, where are found wheat ranches numbering 
thousands of acres each. Here they are found through 
the winter, and still more so during the spring migration, 
in countless numbers... Flocks of them literally cover 
acres of ground, and such a nuisance do they become to 
the farmers, eating to the ground acre after acre of wheat, 
‘that they employ men who do nothing but shoot geese 
with rifies and shotguns, to drive them from the grain 
fields, and even this affords only partial protection, as 
they come back at night to feed. 

The sportsman’s enjoyment and the method pursued 
are best illustrated by a description of a day’s shoot by 
three Sacramento sportsmen, Messrs. Newbert, Brinker 
and Geary. A three hours’ ride on the cars brought them 
to Norman, Glenn county, where Crump, Stewart and 
Kagee, three professional hunters of many years’ standing 
and two of whom are considered the best “goose callers” 
in the State, have prepared grounds and decoys. They 
found Stewart waiting for them at the station, and were 
rapidly driven to the cabin for a change of clothes and 
then taken in a four-horse wagon to the shooting grounds. 
These are a flat plain, as shown in the illustracion. It 
is sparsely covered with what is known as pepper grass 
and is full of puddles early in the season, but in March, 
when the shooting is at its best, is dry. The land is 
good only for sheep grazing, and is generally known as 
“the goose pasture.” 

At the grounds they found Kagee and Crump. Three 
holes had been dug, two of them about 20 yards apart, 
for the shooters, and a third, about 25 yards away, for 
the caller. The holes are about three feet deep, round, 
and about 30 inchs wide. In these the shooters kneel, 
places being hollowed out for their toes, in order that 
they may be as comfortable as possible. All around the 


PUTTING OUT THE DECOY HONKERS. 


After the sportsmen were in the hole and everything 
was ready, Stewart called “Here comes a lead from the 
west.” They hugged the ground closely and he began 
calling and said: “Get on to them, Betsy.” The live 
geese take up the call and the distant flock swings in, 
unsuspicious of danger. They change their course and 
come directly for the decoys. “Lie low,” cautions the 
caller. At the first swing the ycome within perhaps fifty 
yards and the caller says, “Hold on, they’ll swing again.” 
With tense nerves and eager eyes the shooters wait and 
they swing in between the two holes, not more than fif- 
ten or twenty yards away. Indeed, they often come di- 
rectly over the holes, so close that the shooter could 
almost spring up and grasp them. Then comes the com- 
mand, “Punch ’em,” and the shooter delivers his two 
barrels as well as he can and with a “pump gun” may get 
in a. barrels, but shooting at long range is discour- 
aged. 

It seems an easy matter to hit a large bird like a goose 
at short range, but the holes are small and the shooter 
cramped, and the best shots in California have found it 
very easy to “punch holes in the air.” 

Flock after Rock is decoyed in this way, and as the 
shooters soon learn to remain motionless until the word 
is given, toll is taken from every flock, and the score 
mounts upward rapidly. On one occasion during the 
day 23 geese were killed in 17 minutes. It is astonishing 
how accurately the callers can distinguish the species of 
geese in a distant flock by the shape of the flock in flying, 
and by other indications. The sport went on through the 
afternoon until dark, when all adjourned to the cabin. 

The next morning the sportsmen were routed out early 
and the wagons conveyed them to the, ground before day- 
light. Geese killed the day before were set out on wire 
frames again, with sticks to hold their heads up. Some 
were laid on the ground, their heads held up by sticks, 
as if resting or dusting themselves, and so artfully are 
they posed that it is no wonder the wary birds are de- 
ceived. “As foolish as a goose,” is a trite saying, but if 
anyone thinks it applies to a wild goose he will soon find 
himself mistaken, for there is no bird more suspicious 


most of them have already gone north. The principal 
varieties are the white-fronted goose, known here as the 
“speckled breast” or “gray goose,” the white or snow 
goose, the “China goose” or Hutchins’ brant, and the 
Mexican brant, so-called. 

Stewart keeps his live decoys at his farm on Grand 
Island during the summer, where he has about an acre 
of ground inclosed and offers them “all the comforts of 
a home.” 

The illustration shows how the geese and shooters are 
taken to the grounds and disposed of for the hunt. 

. ANSER. 


Pheasants in Oh‘o. 


In his annual report for 1902, President Rogers, of 
the Ohio Fish and Game Commission, says of the im- 
ported pheasants: 

“Owing to the fact that the General Assembly at its 
last session reduced the appropriation for the pheasantry 
at London to the minimum amount required to maintain 
and to distribute young birds of this season’s hatch, it was 
necessary in the summer to suspend operations, and, 
therefore, for the immediate future there will be no 
pheasant raising under State auspices. It is to be doubted 
greatly whether it is wise to continue the hatching of 
pheasants, as the reports received by the commission 
from various places in the State where these birds have 
been placed are such as to lead to the conclusion that an 
effort to stock the State can never be a great or even 
a qualified success. In certain sections the pheasants 
apparently Have done well, and notably in the marshes 
in Lake Erie in Erie and Ottawa Counties. In other 
portions of the State the birds appear to have suffered 
from some cause, and many counties which have yearly 
received a large quota of pheasants have recently reported 
that they are extinct. A cross between the ring-neck and 
Mongolian pheasant, which has been produced at the 
pheasantry does not appear to be a bird suitable for this 
climate; either that, or they afford too tempting an ob- 
ject for men with guns or to the predatory animals, 
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With Rod and Gun. 


[From a Staff Correspondent.] 
An Hour with Didymus. 


St. Aucusting, Jan. 4.—Anyone visiting St. Augustine 
for the first or last time, whether in quest of game, 
fish or any other pleasure, should fortify themselves 
with a clear understanding of this historical old spot 
and thus escape the uncanny mixture of local imagina- 
tive history. From an historical standpoint St. Augus- 
tine, as we all know, has no peer on this continent 
for interest; the landmarks are here, and many of 
them show the weight of time, and tell a story of a 
time in which I am glad I didn’t live. Most any local 
historian in the garb of cab driver can make one’s 
hair stand on end, and thank Heaven he wasn’t born 
a Spaniard with a yearning to be good in those times. 

I visited Fort Marion, the old city gate-way. “the 
oldest” and “‘next” to the oldest houses. In the Vedder 
Museum we saw the old fireplace and the old rifle 
suspended there. 

But my visit here was not wholly in search for his- 
tory. I came here to investigate the conditions relat- 
ing to the taking of fish and game, and to take some 
of both if I could. But instead of doing this I visited 
Didymus. 

In a very recent number of Forest AnD Stream I 
find an article of much feeling and nicely told, signed 
Unknown, of which the writer said he wished he had 
the pen of a Didymus or Hastings and others, and 
asking what has become of Didymus. I don’t blame 
him; nor is his pen the only thing to envy this sage 
of the Forest AND STREAM, this nestor among the 
best and only true school of lovers of woodcraft. It 
is the soul within that moves the pen and brush alike 
in painting on canvas nature’s benediction, or on com- 
mon brown paper a story that we can see. English 
phraseology can butt against the moss-grown jungles 
of Florida and the north pole and leave them colorless; 
it’s “the artist” that can give touch and color to a 
speckled trout leaping through a rainbow or a broken 
down hayrake; and this is Didymus. I found him 
tall and erect and clear of eye at eighty-three, active 
and strong, and ever ready for action. With him I 
hunted and fished in many lands. My new hammerless 
guns of improved makes look like foolish things be- 
side his beloved and well used old fox gun of obsolete 
design, between whose hammers his keen blue eye 
has shone on victory so many times, and will many 
times to come. (It was only a slight local affliction 
soon mended that kept us from the woods.) 5 

In the charming appointments of this home, the 
many windows where the sun can come in, the hang- 
ing of a drapery, the adjustment of pictures, the rugs 
harmonious, the prettily groomed. lawn overlooking 
the water, presided over by Her who should rule all 
our destinies, I spent a delightful hour. The best 
hunting trip of my life was experienced in Didymus’s 
library. It was so’ real. 

It was in St. Augustine, too, that I met Dr. 
Dewitt Webb, whose love for metaphysics is only 
beaten by a neck by his love for his pointer 
Val and his gun. I was obliged to ask the doc- 
tor to start a “time factory” so I could join him 
indefinitely, but we found that “the old fellow with the 
scythe” had cornered the market. . 

St. Augustine presents many pleasant inducements 
for the sportsman. The Magnolia Hotel is as cozy 
as home. Mr. McDowell is always glad to see the 
man with gun-looking baggage, and he is equally 
anxious to further his sport by securing good horses 
and guides, both for hunting and fishing, and they catch 
anything there a man wants. A few miles out quail 
are found; in another direction, a bit further, a bag 
of snipe can be had. Hunting here is mostly done 
horseback, which, to my mind, doubles the pleasure 
of the outing, which can only be made brighter by a 
call at the Gate of Didymus; and should your bag 
be a small one, call at the Gate of Dr. Webb, he‘ has 
a way of cheering one up outside of his medicine 
chest, and Forest AND STREAM is always on file there. 





Palm Beach and Lake Worth. 


Patm Beacu, Jan. 6.—To come to Florida and not visit 
Palm Beach is like going to France and dodging Paris, 
and while it is a long way from the Bowery, modern 
railway service has overcome all obstacles to the ex- 
tent of a fine hotel on wheels, including the “taking 
out of a license.” The Atlantic Coast Line, or the 
Seaboard Air Line, picks you up in New York, and in 
thirty-six hours of sleep and other comforts places you 
in the hands of Mr. J. R. Parrott, of the Florida East 
Coast Line, and I am convinced from actual observa- 
tion that Mr. Parrott spends most of his time on 
wheels to see to it that all who start for Palm Beach 
get there in comfort, and he keeps them there as long 
as they can stay. There is no hardship in the stay- 
ing; such hotels are the outcome of taste and cash, 
and one can get anything he wants from the roof to 
the subcellar in the way of price. , 

The Palm Beach Hotel, it occurs to me, is in the 
right spot and in the right hands for the tourist sports- 
man. r. Ormes, the manager, has employed four of 
the best guides in this important section for the use 
of his guests, and their motto is “No game, no pay.” 
This includes deer, turkey and quail shooting, and 
there is a fine line of buzzards always in sight 
which I find, on inquiry, are migratory, just like people 
who flock to this modern Eden; with the departure of 
the winter guest, so goes the buzzard, his taste for 
a chosen branch of society is manifest. In crossing 
Lake Worth to “The Palms,” at West Palm Beach 
(a charming home-like place presided over by Mr. J 
C. Stowers, our postmaster, who is in close touch with 
the game country and providing men to show one 
where and when to shoot), I saw hundreds of wild 
ducks always within gun range; in fact, so tame that 
they are fed on both shores alike, but are not shot 
within two miles of White Hall, the palace of Mr. 
Flagler. Fish of many varieties are taken here, just 
out of doors; and two miles back from West Palm 


Beach you want to load your gun, for deer and quail 
and turkeys are found in goodly quantities in this 
locality, and the pretty gun cases are becoming more 
numerous every day. In other words, the southern 
flight of a lucky people has begun, and the sweet 
strains of orchestra and voice are heard when the stars 
in a southern sky are the brightest. I venture to say 
that there is no other place on earth where the canvas 
hunting clothes and the swallow-tail coat are used to 
so finished a purpose in the same given space—plung- 
ing through a Florida jungle at five, from victory 
afield to heroic efforts of another sort amid the glim- 
mer of modern, well-gowned society at six. Dear 
Palm Beach, you don’t belie your peaceful name. 
Surely your lot is a graceful one. 


. 


Along the East Coast of Florida, 


SEABREEZE, Jan. 10—At Miami everybody goes fishing, 
and every incoming train bears evidence in the baggage 
car that the catch will be great; yet each year the supply 
of fish lingers there in undiminishing numbers. 

Those who have never fished before get the fever 
here, and go away seasoned anglers. It may be possi- 
ble that Congressman J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, 
has been a fisherman for many years, and his wife, 
too; but be it as it may, they have gone at it with in- 
creased energy this year at Miami, with the kingfish 
as their specialty. Each day finds them afloat, and 
each night ashore radiant with success; and while the 
kingfish seems to please, amberjacks (21 pounds), 
mottled groupers and black groupers find a place in 
their trim launch, with Mrs. Babcock a close second 
in her share of the catch. 

At Rockledge I found a. place to live, a place to 
shoot, a place to fish and a place to dream. In break- 
ing camp here one is pulling at the tender cords that 
bind. Rockledge is situated on the Indian River, half- 
way between St. Augustine and Palm Beach, on the 
Florida East Coast Line, in the heart of the famous 
orange groves which have made the Indian River 
known the world over—since which time this pretty 
body of water has become recognized on account of 
its own beauty, its broad expanse of water and tropi- 
cal shores. 

Here is the pretty Rockledge Hotel, and landlord 
Shares, who will be found ever ready to help the sports- 
man secure a full measure of the good things Rock- 
ledge has to give the searcher for sport. 

I stepped out of the hotel at six A. M. and found 
Boatman John Moore nearly ready for me, pushed 
out into the river, and in five minutes was blazing 
away at broadbills. Returned at seven thirty, dined 
with her who sweetens our coffee with sugar and 
smiles, and with her pushed off shortly afterwards 
trolling for trout. Returned for lunch with eight 
spotted beauties, weighing from 2 to 3% pounds each, 
and only the shortness of time kept me from going 
after channel bass in the afternoon, black bass in the 
laxe next morning, quail shooting on Merritt’s Island 
in the afternoon, duck shooting on the Banana River 
next. day, and repeating indefinitely this appetizing 
programme. Here I found established for the winter 
Mr. Fred J. Simmons and his charniing wife, of De- 
troit. Mr. Simmons has his own launch and boat 
house, and is particularly generous to the rod and 
gun visitor. Mr. Chas. A. Paescke and family, of Mil- 
waukee, stopped there for a few days and was still 
fishing when I left. Judge Neushafer, of New York, 
is here, and has made his own trail from the billiard 
table to his boat and back; the judge plays billiards 
— only because a billiard cue is so much like a fish 
rod. 

I, however, wanted to visit Seabreeze further north, 





‘and other places of interest in Florida; and, too, in 


a given length of time; so I pulled out for Daytona. 
Just across the Halifax River, on a narrow peninsula, 
overlooking the ocean, is Seabreeze, happily chosen 
spot, appropriately named. The Colonnades Hotel is 
here with its pretty lawns, long sun parlors, cheerful 
office with its big open grate fireplace, dining-rooms 
open on all sides, overlooking tall pines and palmetto 
trees, and the Halifax River on one side and the 
ocean near by on the other. The house is presided 
over by Mr. Chas. H..Creighton, an educated twelve- 
bore sportsman of twenty-bore instincts. 

A day afield here promises much. We left the hotel 
early. Mr. Creighton, Mr. Ralph Valentine (of Ohio) 
and myself, in the care of Isham Bennett, Esq., who 
acted as guide and proved a philosopher as well. We 
went, after a deer, on our way to the haunts of our 
quest. We bagged some quail. Later we started a 
deer and our hearts to going; but that perverse deer 
always kept just out of range, and is there yet. Then 
we got on the track of another one that had cold feet, 
and this one, too, still has a warm heart. In the mean- 
time Mr. ‘Valentine and I were having some fun with 
English snipe, while Mr. Creighton was bottling his 
energy near the wagon. Turkey tracks were in evi- 
dence, while the sun wouldn’t be long; so we began 
the homeward drive with Sport, Mr. V’s pointer of 
great promise, and Mr. C.’s Don, an Irishman of 
many gifts in the role; while the intrepid Bennett sat 
on the front seat sounding like a bunch of quail lost 
to each other. As a bird finder, however, Sport was 
the best of the three; yet Bennett “can find birds,” and 
is a good guide for the man who wants to make a 
bag. ; : 

It is here that a long pier has been built out into 
the ocean, to accommodate the fellows who want to 
take big fish, and they do get them. Between Sea- 
breeze and Daytona is the long bridge where visitors 
exercise from early morning until Florida sundown 
trolling for trout. Men, women and children just walk 
and fish. North from Daytona, a few miles, is a lake 
famous for black bass; near its shores is the haunt 
of the wild turkey; from its low banks. in the meadow- 
like country, are the feeding grounds of the snipe; on 
the higher ground quail are found—and so would I| be 
if duties did not call me where quail are as hard to 
find as a professional game of poker. ' 

At the Colonnades I had the pleasure of a luncheon 
with Mr. _ F. Hazen, ex-vice-president of the 
American Tin Plate Co. Mr. Hazen has led himself 


to believe that he is only a reminiscent sportsman, tell- 
ing me that reading Forest aNpD StrEAM for nigh 
on to forty years has cost him more money than the 
Support and education of his family, and that he don’t 
regret a dollar of it, proving this by asking my advice 
about the best gun to get for Florida shooting near 
a comfortable front porch. He will be heard from 
again. E. H. Molton, Jr., accompanied by his wife, 
are here, fishing-tackle laden. 





Ducks on the Banana River. 


JACKSONVILLE, January.—On reaching Jacksonville this 
morning I was presented to Capt. F. H. Coolidge, of 
Atlanta, who, in company with Steven A. Ryan and 
W. O. Conway, all members of the Atlanta Gun Club, 
have been living the sweet existence of hermits on one 
of the many little islands formed by the Indian and 
Banana rivers and tributaries and the ocean near Rook- 
ledge, for four or five days, shooting ducks. The 
bag made by these Georgia marksmen shows their trip 
was a regular powder-shot-meat success, and an ex- 
press bill of $18 would indicate that their friends at 
home were not forgotten in the slough of the duck 
pond; 300 bluebills (broadbills), 100 pintails and 80 
mallards fell to the crack of their guns, which shows 
that our Barnegat and Great South Bay shooters 
didn’t get ’em all last fall. These gunners believe in 
good timber. Capt. Coolidge has with him a gun of 
steel and gold—and Mr. Ryan carries one of gold and 
steel. T. E. Batten. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Doubting Didymus, 


I have read with interest the comment of Didymus 
upon the account given to me by Col. R. E. Bobo, re- 
garding migrations of squirrels in the State of Missis- 
sippi, which account I believe to be perfectly true in 
every particular, as Col. Bobo was an observer and a 
gentleman, and in this case had the advantage of being 
upon the ground and seeing what he described. I 
infer that Didymus has never seen such a migration. 
None the less, it may have occurred. Indeed, it did 
occur, and as described. 


Iilinois Tinkers Game Law. 


Cuicaco, It, Jan. 13.—The merry game of tinkering 
the game laws goes forward here the same as elsewhere, 
as witness the following advice this morning received 
from Springfield : 

_ “State Game Commissioner Lovejoy, acting in conjunc- 

tion with the committee from the State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, has prepared a revision of the Illinois game law. 
The purpose in revising the entire law has been to in- 
clude protection for all classes of game, some birds and 
animals having been omitted in the previous laws. 

“One feature of the bill’ which will appeal especially 
to sportsmen and those interested in preserving the game 
of the State prohibits the killing of any sort of game for 
commercial purposes. To secure a better enforcement of 
the game laws the bill provides a fund from which the 
game wardens and deputies shall be paid. This fund is 
to be created by charging a resident license in addition to 
the nonresident license. Commissioner Lovejoy thinks 
the laws can be enforced by a fewer number of wardens 
provided they are paid regularly for their services. 

“The bill provides general protection for all sorts of 
game, game birds and song birds, rabbits affording the 
single exception. The open seoson for the killing of 
various sorts of game are as follows: 

“Quail during the month of November. 

“‘Grouse and prairie chicken during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

“Woodcock and doves during the months of October 
and November. 

““Snipe and plover, Septembér 1 to April 25. 

“‘Wild geese, duck or other water fowl, excepting the 
mud hen and coot, from September 1 to April 15.’ 

“It is made unlawful to kill deer and wild turkeys at 
any time. 

“The provisions of the present law are preserved in the 
section providing against the selling of Illinois game in 
the market, but allows game from other States to be sold 
in the open market from October 1 to February 1, unless 
it is unlawful to ship such game from the States where it 
has been killed. It also prohibits the selling of ducks, 
which heretofore have not been included in the list of 
game birds not to be sold in the market.” 

Now, let us see what we would have if this bill went 
tbrough as proposed. First, we should have one most 
excellent feature, the stopping of sale of all sorts of IIli- 
nois game—one more proof of the excellence and grow- 
ing quality of the Forest AND StreAmM platform plank. 
This would cut off such outrages as the butchery done 
on the duck marshes by such shooters as the Powers 
beys and their friends, who in a year kill and sell many 
thousands of ducks, as reported in these columns at 
earlier dates. It is very likely that this excessive slaugh- 
ter on the Powers boys’ marsh has been the immediate 
cause of the introduction of this “Stop the sale of game” 
clause in the bill above mentioned. 

As against this stopping the sale of game in this State we 
have the inevitable loophole, so often ignorantly or in- 
tentionally left in game bills by the framers—the permis- 
sion to market game “not killed in this State.” In effect, 
experience has shown that this means about the same as 
no restriction whatever in the marketing of Illinois game. 
It may not seem so to those who are beginning the study 
of game Jaws and their workings, but it surely will so 
seem to anyone who has attempted to enforce the game 
laws of this State against the dealers of South Market 
street. I imagine, therefore, that the game dealers will 
make no objection to the “stopping” of the sale of Illi- 
nois game. Of course, the clause is better on the books 
than off, but it will not be enforceable. It might stop a 
few extreme and well-spotted cases like those of the 
Powers boys, or other market-shooters along the Illinois 
River. 4 , a 

The clause requiring a resident shooting license will, in 
ali likelihood, defeat this or any other bill carrying :t. 
Theoretically this may all be very well, and it might 
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please some sensitive soul who thinks a non-resident 
license is “discrimination” to be allowed to pay a resi- 
dent license himself, but practically the same opposition 
will meet this clause which always meets any attempt to 
put in a clause stopping spring shooting. The farmers 
= not stand for it, and the lower half of the State will 
ill it. 

As to using fewer wardens, we want none of that doc- 
trine. We want more wardens and better ones, just as 
many as we can get and just as good. The non-resident 
license raises a considerable amount of money, and would 
raise much more did we stop spring shooting and have 


something for non-residents to shoot when they come 
here. 


To cut off twenty days from the quail season and allow 
that bird to be shot only in November is a good move- 
ment right now, for we are almost sure to be up against 
a short quail crop next fall. The clause will, however, 
meet opposition from many Chicago shooters, who don't 
really want the quail protected so much as they want 
themselves protected. There will no doubt be a fight on 
this clause. 

To allow shooting of woodcock only in October and 
November means, in this State, a perpetual prohibition on 
that bird. Even so, let it go, if thereby anything shall be 
gained in regard to another bird, for few woodcock are 
killed now in Illinois. To open a legal season on doves 
for those same two months is to invite destruction for 
that bird in many localities where it is abundant. It is 
to make it a game bird, whereas it has heretofore been 
shot as a sort of side issue by the chicken hunters more 
especially, and the quail hunters in less extent. ‘The 
woodcock and dove would under this bill in all likelihood 
be shot more especially by the quail hunters, or by those 
who would deliberately go out after doves; for we see, a 
little further on, that the chicken season is open only in 
September. 

Thus we see that in its features as to upland birds, 
the proposed law does not in the least stand analysis as 
a spartsmen’s measure, well intended as it may be. It is 
a step backward in practical legislation for game protec- 
tion, as any well-informed shooter knows. The whole 
tendency now in advanced protective thought is toward 
a uniform shooting date. Suppose we opened the season 
on all game birds October 1 and closed it on all birds 
November 31. That would be protection. We should 
soon grow used to these dates, and would not worry about 
any months but October and November. If we saw a 
man out with dog and gun any other time we could. with 
warfant ask why he was out and what he was doing. In 
this proposed official game law we have a season on one 
bird or other which begins September 1 and ends three 
months later. Our existing game supply will not stand 
three months’ hammering, supplemented with a spring 
shooting season on wild fowl. Theoretically we do not 
have such a full season, but practically, as any well-posted 
deputy warden knows, a great many shooters will kill 
chickens after the law is out, quail before it is legal, 
snipe, woodcock, doves, of anything else as they find 
them, all being grist to the gun as found, and irrespective 
of dates. The practical thing is to keep gun, gunner and 
conscience at home a longer time, and not to trust too 
much to either of these three at any time of the year. 
This long and broken season in the fall shows a poor 
law, and experience with it would be sure to prove this 
true. It is one of those inferior, infernal, long-tried and 
always wanting loophole laws which are the same as no 
laws at all. This and the partial permission to sell game 
-n this city will practically amount to no law at all for 
this State. : 

The deer and turkey clauses amount to little. It is 
dificult to see why mudhens should be protected any 
more than ducks, and difficult to see why there should 
not be at least an attempt made to protect snipe and 
plover in the spring. Such an attempt might defeat 
the whole measure, but there is probability that it will 
hardly go through as it is drawn. sg 

Concluding, the proposed bill, which I take it is Mr. 
Lovejoy’s first game bill, does not show that he worked 
with able advisers, or that, if he did so, he failed to take 
their advice. Mr. Lovejoy himself admits little acquaint- 
ance with sport prior to his term of office, but wants to 
do his best at what is right. The only real step in ad- 
vance is the proposed stopping of the sale of Illinois 
ducks. I have a notion that, for reasons earlier stated, 
this stopping of duck selling in this State will just about 
go through, as a great deal of agitation has gone on in 
the lower part of this State over the market-shooting 
above mentioned, and it is the lower part of the State 
which makes the Illinois game laws. : 

The bad features of the law proposed lie largely in the 
broken shooting dates on different birds. October, the 
shooting month of all the fall, is closed except as to 
woodcock, a minus quantity, and doves, which ought to 
be left a minus quantity. , 

There is no State in the entire United States which 
is riper than Illinois for a thirty days’ or sixty days 
shooting season in the fall. We have no chickens left 
to afford a real sport at chicken shooting in September. 
An early date on that bird pleases a few, but benefits a 
very small class. To cut out September would leave the 
corn field shooting still open on chickens. “It would also 
leave more birds for this corn field shooting. I would 
far rather see a hundred birds a day in October and kill 
a dozen than to see fifty in a day in early September and 
‘kill two dozen. The two months of October and No- 
vember would cover all our duck shooting closely enough, 
all our snipe shooting and all our‘upland shooting. — With 
a law like that and the sale of all game stopped in this 
city, we should have plenty of game here in Illinois, and 
what is still more important, plenty of game in all the 
other western States; for Chicago legislates for all the 
West, since all the West ships her game, in season and 
out. p 

3ut we shall not see such a law for a time, shall 
probably never see it. That would be protection. The 
people of Illinois and the West do not want protection. 
They only want to talk about it, to make bluffs about it. 


Out West. 


Mr. W. A. Jones, formerly of this city, and well known 
as President of the Garfield Gun Club, member of the 
Poygan Gun Club, of Wisconsin, etc., this fall found his 


health breaking down and removed to Flathead county, 


. 


Montana, where he has taken to ranching, with what he 
thinks will prove good success. He writes this week that 
he is well and happy, and wants to-see the best paper on 
earth. He has done a little knocking about, killed a few 
deer and taken a few trout, and thinks he is in God’s 
country. He is. The West will make him well. It is the 
only country on earth worth living in or loving. ’ 


Getting Ready for Tournament, 


Mr. Wm. Mills, Jr., of the firm of Wm. Mills & Son, 
New York, called at this office to-day. Mr. Mills is in 
town looking after the trade in fine rods, etc., and says 
that the stock of the famous Leonard rods was never 
in better assortment. He is. getting ready for the big 
bait-casting competition at the Sportsmen’s Show in 
New York, and is inquiring as to the exact size, weight 
and personal appearance of the artificial frog as used in 
the Chicago contests. Mr. Mills is very welcome in the 
West, and I am sure will find the Chicago boys full of 
ideas about rods and tackle of all sorts. Coan told him 
how to build a rod my own self, it being the privilege of 
all mankind to tell makers of rods, guns and newspapers 
just how to carry on their respective businesses. I never 
made a rod myself, but can cheerfully tell anybody how 
it ought to be done. I wish Mr. Mills would send over a 
few rods to England to take (if possible) some of the 
conceit out of our English cousins in regard to fly rods. 
I will back a Leonard against any English rod I ever 
saw of twice its weight, and this under the hardest of 
their fishing conditions in England. This ought to be 
liberal odds for our English friends. 


Mixing of Dogs, 

I suppose there will always be troubles in the world 
of dogs, troubles over dogs which are not as repre- 
sented, dogs which die on the way.to or from their 
owners, and dogs which are well meaning, but ineffi- 
cient. A little dog story happened here not long ago, 
however, which shows still better the possible ramifica- 
tions of the dog industry. Mr. W. P. Mussey, very well 
known in Chicago sporting circles, ordered of a man 
in London, Ont., a red cocker spaniel for home con- 
sumption. As soon as the spaniel in Ontario was ready 
for shipment, its owner sent it to Mr. Mussey by ex- 
press, and so advised him. Meantime, however, that 
gentleman had left town, and the crate containing the 
alleged cocker spaniel was received by his employes 
at his billiard emporium. It so happened that Gene, 
the head cashier of the hall, is a very pleasant gentle- 
man, but does not know a dog from a beef critter. He 
thought that the charges of $3.15 were regular, saw that 
there was a dog in the crate all right, and hence cheer- 
fully signed the receipt in the expressman’s book and 
called for one of the colored boys to take the top off 
the crate. 

When the crate was opened, it was seen to be liter- 
ally full of dog, so much so that the occupant thereof 
when standing erect projected some inches above the 
top of the crate. Just how so much dog got into so 


small a crate was something which, in Mr. Mussey’s - 


absence, puzzled Gene very much. Finally a further 
shadow of perplexity came over his brow. He sent for 
an expert dog man, and began to question him: 

“Here,” said he, “is this dog a cocker spaniel? 
sent for one, and this is what we got.” 

“Cocker! Cocker spaniel!” replied the other. “That’s 
just as much cocker spaniel as it is bulldog or dachs- 
hund. It’s mixed, that’s what it is. I don’t believe the 
best dog sharp on earth could tell what breed or breeds 
there are involved in this produ¢t here. The best thing 
you could do is to kill the dog and leave the country 
before Billy Mussey comes back.” : 

I don’t know what Gene did in regard to this cocker, 
but there is a rumor to the effect that one of the col- 
ored boys around the hall took it home, and that it is 
now as big as a yearling steer and still growing. This, 
however, is not all there was to the story. Mr. Mussey 
gave $25 for the cocker spaniel which he was to have 
gotten, and the shipper, thinking to save Mr. Mussey 
some duty at the United States line, valued the dog at 
only $5. There was no question that somebody had 
substituted for Mr. Mussey’s thoroughbred red cocker 
this mixed dog, which was not worth more than 5 or 
10 cents at the outset. The question of proof, how- 
ever, as to the actual yalue of the dog actually shipped, 
the tracing of the package from start to finish, etc., 
occupied a great deal of time, and caused considerable 
annoyance. The probabilities are that at some depot 
along the line an admirer of cockers saw this little 
fellow in the crate, pulled a slat or so loose, extracted 
the cocker, picked up a common or garden dog which 
may have been running near, chucked him in instead, 
and again nailed down the slat. The matter, after 
much international complication, was finally adjusted, 
and if I am not mistaken, Mr. Mussey was finally able 
to get a cocker in the place of the one which went 
astray. The express company does not know to this 
day just who juggled the dog, but finally, with many 
tears, it settled on the basis of $25. 


We 


E. Hoven. 
Hartroryv puttpinG, Chicago, Il. 





In Oldtime Maryland. 


Fowts of all sorts and varieties dwell at their several 
times and seasons here in Mary-Land: The Turkey, the 
Woodcock, the Pheasant, the Partrich, the Pigeon, and 
others, especially the Turkey, whom I have seen in whole 
hundreds in flights in the Woods of Mary-Land, being an 
extraordinary fat Fowl, whose flesh is very pleasant and 
sweet. These Fowls that I have named are intayled 
from generation to generation to the Woods. The Swans, 
the Geese and Ducks (with other Water-Fowl) derogate 
in this point of setled residence; for they arrive in 
millionous multitudes in Mary-Land about the middle of 
September, and take their winged farewell about the midst 
of March: But while they do remain, and beleagure the 
borders of. the shoar with their winged Dragoons, several 
of them are summoned by a Writ of Fieri facias to an- 
swer their ns content upon a an 
“A Character of Province of Maryland,” by George 
Allsop 1666," ar . : 2 


Brown’s Tract Guides. 


_ Some very interesting points in regard to the protec- 

tion and preservation of fish and game, and particularly 
concerning deer, were brought out at the annual meet- 
ing of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, held at 
the Forge House, at Old Forge, Thursday evening, Jan. 
8. The Association was organized in 1898 and incor- 
porated in 1900. It has 500 members, of whom about 
100 are guides, and the remainder associate members. 
Much good work has been accomplished by the Asso- 
ciation since it was formed, and the beneficial results 
obtained through the united efforts of the guides and 
sportsmen have been very apparent. The annual meet- 
ing was largely attended, and the various matters of im- 
portance were considered. The secretary and treasurer 
of the Association, A. M. Church, in his annual report, 
said, among other things: 

_“The main object of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation is to protect the fish and game of the forest 
about the Fulton Chain, more properly known as the 
Brown’s Tract region, and the main part of our work 
has always been done in that locality. In the spring of 
1902 the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission ap- 
pointed John E. Ball, a member of the Association, a 
game protector. This in a measure relieved us of much 
work and expense, and our disbursements in that direc- 
tion have been much less than usual. I think we may 
say, without a doubt, that our section has seen fewer 
violations of the game law the past year than ever be- 
fore. The fishing the past season, as you know, was not 
as a whole satisfactory. Early fishing was good. The 
snow disappeared much earlier than usual, and the 
streams and lakes were in good fishing condition much 
sooner than is usual in this locality, but the latter part 
of May rain set in, which continued through the sum- 
mer with such frequency that little or no comfort could 
be taken in fishing, and it was a rare occasion when a 
sportsman secured anything like a nice basket of trout. 
The hunting was more satisfactory, and there seemed to 
have been plenty of deer for all, notwithstanding the 
fact that there was no fall of snow during the hunting 
season. Most hunters secured their deer, and as usual 
there were more killed than there should be. Of grouse 
and woodcock there were practically none. A year ago 
they were very plenty, and large coveys of grouse were 
to be found readily, but for some reason not accounted 
for, they seemed to have almost disappeared. Weather 
conditions are probably in a measure responsible for 
this state of affairs, but there is another very plausible 
reason for their disappearance, the little red squirrel 
who, it is well known, has a particular liking for young 
birds, and is a robber of the first order. He was ab- 
normally plenty,- and no distinction does he make, 
robins, bluebirds, grosbeaks and others, all come in for 
their share, eggs or young, half-grown or large, he 
takes them all, and why not a nice partridge egg? 
There were no spruce seeds, and the world owes him a 
living! During the past year the State, through the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, has liberated up- 
ward of fifteen moose in the Adirondacks, most of them 
in the region covered by our operations. Much to our 
regret, one of them was killed by some hunter on Oct. 
19, between Seventh and Eighth Lakes. Early in June 
the city of Binghamton, through John B. Rogers, a 
park commissioner of the city, presented William Dart 
with a herd of five elk. Mr. Dart in turn presented 
them to the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, and 
about the middle of September they were removed from 
Binghamton to Second Lake, and here they are being 
fed and cared for until spring, when they will be lib- 
erated. To defray the expenses of their removal sub- 
scription books were issued, to which our sportsmen 
friends responded most generously. The total receipts 
from this source were $248. The expenses of removal 
and. keeping to date have been $271. It is necessary 
that more money be placed at the disposal of the sec- 
retary for this purpose. In removing the elk from 
Binghamton to the woods, the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Railroad very generously gave us a half-rate on 
actual weight, the freight amounting to but $9, while 
the New York Central Railroad carried them and the 
accompanying messengers free, and afforded us every 
help needed. Notices warning hunters and others 
against shooting or killing elk or moose, and offering a 
reward of $100 for information to convict any party or 
persons of killing moose or elk, have been issued and 
posted by the Association. It is a matter of pride to all 
that none of the members of the Association were ever 
concerned in any of the so-called shooting accidents, 
and this bears out the statement so often heard that 
‘the guides of Brown’s Tract region are as faithful and 
— a body of men as can be found in any walk of 
ife. 

The report was duly approved. 

The report of the committee on resolution was re- 
ceived, and was as follows: 

Whereas, The Brown's Tract Guides’ Association was organized 
by about fifty of the leading guides of that section for the pur- 
ose of protecting the fish, forest and game of the Adirondacks. 
hey were encouraged in this undertaking by all true sportsmen 
and law-abiding citizens who loved the forests, and native in- 
habitants of the woods and waters. They were led to this action 
by practical knowledge of the destruction of fish and game, both 
in and out of season, in this region, and fully realizing that some 
radical measures must be taken to prevent the wanton destruc- 
tion of game, they have banded themselves together to prevent, 
as far as lies within their power, its rapid and unlawful de- 
struction by irresponsible: persons, market and pot-hunters; and 

Whereas, During the past season the Association has been in- 
strumental in placing in the Adirondacks five elk, thus showing 
their interest in- propagating and preservi the game of the 
forests, it is earnestly urged that the pallies thew its appreciation 
of this action by ai ing in every possible way to preserve them 


from destruction, whether by the acts of lawless pot-hunters or 


others who would depopulate the woods of these and all other 


noble specimens that are the pride of all true sportsmen; there- 


fore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association and meeting 
that the State should increase the number of game protectors 
and assign more protectors for the forest preserve. 

a tmad puspethlly tempat te. Lagidesere se’ teres how ton: 
i y ‘ pass ; 
inti ing, Shing bu au <s i 5 | pro- 
within 


this Association recommend the close season 
for wild deer from Nov. 1 to Aug. both 


Whereas, years past many men (a 
and shot; 


Whereas, Humiers and tyortumes, im User eager pursuit of deer, 
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have not used sufficient precaution to distinguish the difference 
between deer and men; and 

Whereas, The time has come when radical measures must be 
taken for the further protection of the deer in the forests, which 
are fast being depleted; therefore, be, it r 

Resolved, And this Association most strenuously urges that no 
does or female deer shall be killed at any time within the forest 
preserve. 

Resolved, That this Association condemn the sale of deer, 
venison, grouse, woodcock or quail; also brook or lake trout 
taken from the inland waters of this State, except the sale of live 
fish or game raised in confinement for the purpose of stocking 
or restocking the forests or waters. 

Resolved, That the close season for black bear shall be from 
May 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. 

Whereas, There is much talk of the appropriation by the State 
of from twenty to eight millions of dollars for the enlargement and 
improvement of the canals of this State; whereas such improve- 
ment and enlargement would call for a much greater supply of 
water for their operation; therefore, be it ‘ 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association and meeting 
that the Legislature appropriate sufficient funds to purchase lands 
in the Adirondacks to the end that the supply may be increased 
and not diminished by the ong away of the forests. ae 

Whereas, The question of lumbering the State lands within 
the forest preserve is now being discussed, and 

Whereas, This, in our judgment, not only means the destruc- 
tion of the forests, but the destruction of the water supply of the 
State as well: therefore be it 7 

Resolved, That this Association most strenuously protests 
against lumbering or cutting timber from State land. : 

Whereas, If Section 176 of the game laws of the State gives to 
the State game protectors the right to search without a warrant, 
and withholds it from the special protectors appointed by the 
State, and x 

Whereas, ‘The special protectors are much hampered in their 
work by their inability to make such search without a warrant; 

Resolved, That the right of search without warrant, being given 
to the State protectors by law, it should also be extended to the 
special protectors. 


During the discussion of the resolutions Charles H. 
Smith, of Beaver River, said the proposed law to pre- 
vent the killing of does was impracticable. In shooting 
at a deer five times out of six the hunters did not know 
whether it was a buck or doe, and if they found it to be 
a doe, they would leave it to rot. The hunter would 
claim the privilege of killing two more deer. Let a 
hunter kill a doe as the law is now, and he will kill only 
two deer; otherwise when he kills a doe he will leave 
it to rot and not take it. 

Hon. H. D. Grant, of Boonville—Last year I was 
against the adoption of this resolution, but I have 
changed my mind. One reason is we want something 
for the game protectors to do. They will not allow 
people to kill does and leave them to rot. There has 
been a scarcity of bucks this season. We must do 
something to increase the number of deer. 

Mr. Smith—How can the protectors watch a thou- 
sand hunters? 

Mr. Grant—We have nearly a hundred active mem- 
bers who would see that the law against killing does 
was enforced. 

Frank Sperry, of Old Forge—I am glad this subject 
rae ee brought up, and that there are converts to this 

elief. 

David Charbonneau, Old Forge—It would be diffi- 
cult for a sportsman to tell whether the deer was a 
doe or not. The animal is in the brush, not out in the 
field, and it would. be a hardship to prosecute a man for 
shooting what he believed to be a buck. 

Mr. Sperry—That is the reason I wish this law. The 
hunters shoot deer without knowing it is a buck or doe, 
or even a man. I want does protected, because I want 
men protected. 

Mr. Charbonneau—This fall I saw a doe and shot, 
and when I found the animal it was a buck, but its horns 
were not more than two inches long. 

President Richard Crego, of Boonville, said he fav- 
ored the resolution. 

The resolution regarding the killing of does was 
voted on and lost, after which, on motion of Nelson 
Chandler, of White Lake Corners, the resolution was 
changed so as to limit the number of deer shot in a 
season to one, and as thus changed was passed unani- 
mously. The other resolutions were adopted by nearly 
unanimous votes. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Richard Crego, Boonville; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Gary Riggs, Boonville; Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. M. Church, Boonville; Executive Committee, David 
Charbonneau, Old Forge; William Stell, White Lake; 
Francis Youngs, Beaver River; John G. Ball, Old 
Forge; John Hines, Honnedaga; H. D. Grant, Boon- 
ville; E. R. Ainsworth, Big Moose. 

After adjournment the Association enjoyed its an- 
nual banquet. At the post-prandial session Hon. H. 
Dwight Grant, of Boonville, presided, and Rev. Father 
John Fitzgerald, of Old Forge, delivered an address of 
welcome. Speeches were also made by Hon. Garry A. 
Willard, Boonville; Leslie W. Kernan, Utica; Harry V. 
Radford, New York, and others. 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 10. W. E. Wotcort. 


Taking Aim. 
Editor Forest and. Stream: 

What should we do without you as a clearing-house 
of items of interest to so many? Here’s one, now: 

Brother Wade is a little off in his statement that 
archers do not aim. Now, I have had some experience 
at drawing the long-bow (ahem!) myself. I hit a play- 
mate in the ear, once, and it wasn’t a big ear, either; just 
ordinary size, something less than a dinner plate. But 
to the point, especially the arrow-point. 

We will proceed to demonstrate by geometry. Let 
Brother Wade, armed and equipped, plant himself before 
a mirror. With a foot-rule or a yardstick let him 
measure the distance between his eyes and stick a pin in 
half way. If he objects to pins as feminine, a blob of 
putty will do as well, or some pitch, if he chances to be 
in camp. From said pin, or the center of the above pitch 
or putty, let him drop a plumb line to his chin, standing 
meanwhile with soldierly erectness, and he will find that 
line will strike the exact center of his chin—if the nose 
admits; if it gets in the way a proper curvature of the 
— may be arranged to counteract while performing 

e experiment. 


Thus we disclose the fact that the center of the chin 
is in the perpendicular of the 
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a point-blank shot the feather of the arrow tickles his 
chin, even as Pharoah of old delicately touched the same 
of his feminine adorers, if his statues do not lie. The 
eyes are fixed on the bullseye. The arrowhead is between 
said eyes and the bullseye, and when those eyes get 
hypnotized ‘till there arises a stereoscopic effect so that 
they see nothing but the arrowpoint and the bull, that 
bull is going to be transfixed the next second. The old 
English archers drew to the ear, sitice it gave some 
inches further draw, hence greater range. Doubtless for 


them the “sense of direction” played a large part. But 
I’m talking about the long-bow of to-day. Sabe? 
eK. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In connection with Mr. Wade’s article on this subject 
in your issue of January 17, I suggest that in “quick 
shooting at a moving object” the gun becomes a part of 
the shooter and follows the object sought to be shot just 


as his hand would in pointing at a moving object. The 
eyes do not see the gun, they see only the game. 
CROTON. 


New York, Jan, 15, 


Vermont Game. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT., Jan. 10.—Gray squirrels were plenti- 
ful all through the last season. Ruffed grouse were also 
fairly plenty. Woodcock, as everywhere, were rare. Deer 
are becoming more plentiful every year; they are moving 
into the southern part of the State. The largest number 
were killed in Windsor county this year. Deer were seen 
in large numbers and more were killed this year than in 
any previous season. Have you ever observed that no 
one has ever been shot in this State in mistake for a deer? 
This may be owing to the fact that the hunters are mostly 
local nimrods, countrymen born and bred, and who know 
a deer froin a farm horse; but in my opinion it is the wise 
provision of our law which prohibits the taking of does. 
If a man waits till he sees positively he is shooting at an 
animal with horns, he will make no such mistakes, as the 
number of men in Vermont who grow horns is com- 
paratively small. 

This law protecting does is rigorously enforced. Only 
four or five does have been found. They were left where 
shot. One old unregenerate in this town shot a doe and 
boasted of it. He is now in the workhouse working out 
his $100 fine. What sport -is there in shooting a doe? 
1 would as soon think of striking a woman. Old Ver- 
mont may be a bit slow, but she knows how to take care 
of her game. 

An effort was made at the session of the Legislature 
just closed to lengthen the open season on deer. It failed. 
The open season remains the same, the last ten days in 
October. Two amendments to the game laws were made, 
one limiting the number of gray squirrels to five to each 
gun for one day and another providing that all squirrels, 
partridges, etc., taken must be consumed as food within 
the State. We are having a.real old-fashioned winter up 
here, lots of snow. Good snowshoeing already. 


W. W. Brown. 
How I Closed the Quail Season. 


Nyack, N. Y.—The last day of the hunting season of 
1902 in New York was as unfavorable and cheerless a 
Gay as could be imagined. It was cold and a heavy sleet, 
driven by a strong northeast wind, cut the face like a 
whip. Although the day was so unfavorable, as I had a 
new dog I ventured out and tried to find a well-known 
bevy of quail. 

Near where I live is a piece of land containing per- 
haps ten acres that is covered mainly with scrub oaks 
and a tangle of briars. This is a favorite place for quail. 
There is a long narrow strip of woods this side, through 
which we first hunted and found tracks that we followed 
northward into the lot first mentioned; here the fresh 
tracks were so quickly covered by the sleet that in the 
open blew fiercely in my face that the dog could not 
surely follow the game, and we were forced to give up 
the hunt. 7 

On our way down the road leading home, my setter 
swung quickly out and made a pretty point at a brush pile 
by the roadside, and immediately a quail walked out on 
the opposite side, 

If he should fly into the thick woods beyond, I felt 
sure that I should lose him. Should I do so unsports- 
manlike a thing as shoot a quail walking? No! Yes! 

My dog was green, but he behaved splendidly, and I 
wished to encourage him by killing this bird. I took 
a snap shot and the bird flew away—the charge hal 
passed over his head. 

Thus one enthusiastic hunter closed the season of 1902. 

There were seven bevies of quail within the city limits 
here this fall. There are many left. They are winter- 
ing well. E. E. F. 











Moose and Salmon.* 


Unper the title “Moose-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing and 
Other Sketches of Sport,” Mr. T. R. Pattillo, of Nova 
Scotia, has brought together a series of chapters of per- 
sonal experiences which range from moose calling in 
Canadian forests to dolphin fishing in southern seas. 
Much of the shooting and fishing is of an uneventful 
character, considered from a sportsman’s view point; and 
the pages are marked by a simple directness of style 
which tells the story in many instances vividly and with 
life and movement. Mr. Pattillo’s chapter on albacore 
fishing was printed in our fishing columns last week. 
Here is an incident in which the “still small voice” spoke 
right out loud. The moose hunt was on snowshoes on a 
crusted snow, and the dogs had thrown down the moose: 

“The poor fellow lay there apparently helpless, and 
my trusty rifle might have kept him there; but, reader, 
that was not the kind of sport that pleased me, even if 
it was to capture a moose. I said he was helpless. When, 
however, he saw us approaching him, his tremendous 
power, for he was a ne, flung Rover off him, 
and sent Ready with a 12 or 18 feet behind him. 
Then he sprang up and stood facing me, a picture of bold 
. Hi Salmon and other Sketches of 
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defiance. My rifle was raised, ranged for a blank shot. 
‘Coward!’ sounded in my ears. From whence came the 
sound? It must have been an inward consciousness that 
it was a shame to shoot him when he had no fair chance 
for his life. The word was spoken loud enough to hold 
my hand, and the rifle was not fired by me.” 


A Hunter Lost for Two Weeks. 


B. R. Locan, the young man of Igerna, Siskiyou 
County, who, having gone on a hunting trip in the 
wild mountain region of the Umpquas in southern Ore- 
gon, disappeared from camp and was lost for two 
weeks, was found by a searching party yesterday. After 
leaving camp on Dec. 1, he became lost in a snow 
storm and wandered around for three days before he 
reached the cabin of a trapper named Acker, at whose 
place he arrived in a famished state. After resting and 
recruiting his strength there, he was started out on his 
return to the hunting camp. He again lost his way 
and for several days wandered hopelessly in the densely 
timbered mountain region, following the water courses 
until he came across a mountain ranch near Perdues. 
Exhausted and hungered, he was in a terribly weak- 
ened condition when arriving at the mountain ranch, 
and it took careful nursing to revive him. The search- 
ing party sent out from Igerna found his tracks and 
followed them to the Perdue ranch. There was great 
rejoicing when he was found alive, for hope of finding 
him had been almost abandoned.—Portland Oregonian. 


Sea and River SFishing. 





————@——— 
Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM, 


More About Sea Trout. 


Tue discussion relative to the sea trout, between 
Charles Hallock and Mr. Venning, which has recently 
been printed in the columns of Forest AND STREAM 
has brought out many exceedingly valuable facts con- 
cerning this fish. 

I have had many years’ experience in studying its 
habits, distribution, etc., and possibly I may be able 
to add a little more light to that which has been thrown 
on its identity and peculiarities. 

I suppose that the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
understand that this fish is not the so-called sea_trout 
of the: Atlantic coast south of the Delaware Break- 
water, for that is an entirely different species, the 
northern sea trout being a genuine member of the 
family Salmonide, while the other is one of the weak- 
fish, and is very similar to the common squeteague, not 
only in the spines of its dorsal fin, but also in its gen- 
eral appearance, except that its silvery sides are thickly 
spotted with black spots, which are usually of about the 
diameter of a swan shot, or smaller. 

In addition to being called the sea trout, this species 
is known to anglers as the “spotted silversides” and 
the “spotted squeteague.” It is a much more gamy 
fish than the common weakfish, and is one of the most 
beautiful of the salt water fishes of the Atlantic coast, 
its back and sides being of a silvery gray with bluish 
and iridescent tints running through it, and its belly 
and lower fins being white without the yellow tinge 
which characterizes the common weakfish. 

It is found along the coast and in the estuaries of 
the Southern Atlantic States nearly the entire year, 
but it takes the hook most freely from June to De- 
cember, its favorite bait being shrimp, small crabs and 
“shedders.” It is a game fish worthy of the high esti- 
mation in which it is held, but it is strictly a marine 
species, even breeding in the tidal waters and never 
ascending the fresh water streams for the purpose of 
casting its spawn, as do the members of the salmon 
family. 

The northern sea trout is a spotted trout pure and 
simple, but it is of anadromous habits, living during 
a portion of the year in the salt water, but ascending 
the fresh water rivers, in the spring, chiefly probably, 
from the instinct which prompts all the Salmonide to 
leave the salt water for the purpose of spawning, but 
largely also for the food which the rivers contain. 
In these streams they remain during the summer, and 
in the autumn until the “slush ice” drives them back 
to the sea. That they spawn in these streams I have 
no doubt, for I have repeatedly taken specimens late 
in the season in which the ova were in a very far state 
of development. 

The northern sea trout is found more or less abund- 
antly in most of the rivers of Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and in most of the tributaries of the mighty St. Law- 
rence, as far up in its course, at least, as Quebec, and 
perhaps further. 

So abundant is it on the Newfoundland shore that it 
is seined by the barrelsful to be used as cod bait. 

The southern limit in the range of the sea trout is 
probably Long Island (N. Y.) into the streams of 
which the salt water trout, so-called, often ascend. 
These fish are bright and clean cut, but they lack the 
silvery tinge of their more northern mates. 

Robert B. Roosevelt, in his valuable book on “The 
Game Fish of the North,” mentions these salt water 
trout of Long Island in a dozen places, and always in 
the belief that they are the “dearly loved old friends, 
the speckled trout.” The next northerly point at 
which these fish are taken is in the Marshpee, or 
“Mashpee” River, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

In this stream they are called “salters,”’ and they 
differ but very little from the Canadian fish. Mr. 
Roosevelt gives in the book above named the most 
charming accounts of the capture of one of these fish 
that was ever put in print. I wish I dared to take 
space to quote it here. It is an enthusiastic and most 
scholarly piece of angling literature. I would state 


“‘Yoliowing along the coast t0° the north, I know 
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of no other streams in Massachusetts, nor any in New 
Hampshire or Maine, into which the sea trout enter, 


and I know of none which empty into the Bay of- 


Funday, either in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, in 
which they are found, : 

I have been informed that they are occasionally taken 
in the Tusket River and in the Clyde, but I am pretty 
familiar with those streams, and have never seen one 
in them. In the Mersey River, near Liverpool, a few 
are taken, but no large ones. : 

In the other streams of eastern Nova Scotia, from 
the Port Medway River to the Indian River, the sea 
trout are rather plentiful, but they are mall, hardly 
averaging a half pound in weight; in fact, although I 
have fished all those streams a great many times, I 
do not remember ever taking a sea trout in them that 
would tip the scales at three-quarters of a pound. — 

North of Halifax, however, particularly about and in 


Mascodoboit River, they run considerably larger. In 
the Middle River, in Cape Breton, about twenty miles 
from Baddeck, and in the Mira River, near Sydney, 


one may be reasonably certain of taking several that 
will weigh from two to three pounds in a catch of fif- 
teen or twenty fish. I have repeatedly done this, and 
have no doubt that large fish may still be taken in those 
streams. 


In the Margaree, that magnificent salmon river, the 
weight increases considerably, three-pound fish being 
rather common, and four and even five pounders being 
by no means rare. They are so abundant in the pools 
at and above Northeast Margaree as to be a perfect 
nuisance to the salmon angler, for they are much 
quicker in their movements and seize the fly as soon 
as it touches the water, and long before the lordly 
salmon can reach it. Of course, if a large sea trout is 
hooked he flounces and splashes arouund and disturbs 
the pool so much before he is brought to the landing 
net that the salmon becomes alarmed, settles down to 
the bottom of the pool and refuses to rise to the fly, 
perhaps for several hours after. 

Not only this, but their numerous fine teeth, as sharp 
as needles, work sad havoc with salmon flies, which 
are, as a rule, costly, and sometimes difficult to be re- 
placed. There is a large pool about two miles below 
Northeast Margaree called the Brook Pool, which 
would be one of the best salmon pools on the river if 
it were not for the numerous trout which abide in it. 
It is one of the deepest pools on the river, and it forms 
the junction of the river and a-very large brook. 

I have in a day’s fishing in this pool alone killed fif- 
teen or twenty fish that would overrun two pounds, 
some being of four pounds’ weight, and they showed 
every grade of coloration from the silvery white of 
the fresh-run sea trout, through grays and yellowish- 
brown to the deep rich tints of the fish which had been 
in the river the entire season, and called by the natives 
the “river trout.” 

About twenty miles from the settlement is Lake 
Ainslee, a magnificent body of water many miles in 
length and breadth. “Near the head of this lake is a 
stream of considerable size which empties into it. 
This is spanned by a bridge, below which is a large, 
deep pool worth a long journey to see. The water 
is as clear as crystal, from five to twenty feet in depth, 
and throughout the summer it is absolutely packed with 
sea trout. 


“As I crossed the bridge I looked down into the 
water below, and such a sight I never before wit- 
nessed. The trout were in thousands, and large ones 
most of them were, too. This pool is celebrated 
throughout this portion of the island, and many fine 
catches have been taken from it. It has been badly 
poached in years past, as many as three barrels of 
those splendid fish having in a single day been jigged 
out of it.’’* 

After passing the Gut of Canso thére are no streams 
in which sea trout abound in Nova Scotia. I have 
‘never been able to find any in the streams which empty 
into the Mines Basin, except a very few small ones in 
the Cobequid River, near Truro, and those were not 
bright-colored fish. 

In the bays, estuaries and rivers of Prince Edward 
Island the sea trout are more or less abundant, al- 
though I confess I have never seen such fish as are 
described by Mr. Perley in Frank Forrester’s book on 
“Fish and Fishing,” who says that “The sea trout fish- 
ing in the bays and harbors of Prince Edward Island 
when the fish first rush in from the gulf, is really mag- 
nificent; they average from three to five pounds each. 
I found the best fishing at St. Peter’s Bay, on the north 
side of the island, about twenty-eight miles from Char- 
lottestown; I there killed in one morning sixteen trout 
which weighed eighty pounds.” 

I have fished in the waters of this island considerably, 
and have never been so fortunate as to find a sea 
trout that would weigh over two pounds, although I 
have been informed that in the Dunk River three-pound 
fish are sometimes taken. I found the largest aver- 
age to be in the stream near Malpeque. 

On the New Brunswick shore there are many sea 
trout rivers; in fact, it would be more difficult to name 
a stream in which none are found than the contrary, 
even the little Shediac River containing them, as I 
have proved on several occasions.. The Miramichi and 
its tributaries, the Tabasintic, Tracadie, Nepisiquit, 
Jacquet, Upsalquitch on the south shore of the Baie 
des Chaleurs and the Restigouche, Nouvelle, Great and 
Little Cascapedia rivers on the north shore, and fol- 
lowing the coast, the grand St. John’s, York and 
Magdelaine rivers actually teem with these fish, and 
their size averages large, too, a catch of thirty fish 
in the Bonaventure River weighing over sixty pounds. 

So much for the distribution of the sea trout. Now 
I have time and again fished most of the rivers I have 
named; was for five years one of the lessees of one of 
the best of them, and have thus had good opportuni- 
ties for observing and studying this fish, and am con- 
vinced that it is not a distinct species, per se, but be- 
lieve it to be our old darling the spotted or brook 
trout, but clad in a silvery-bright armor, which, if a 


* From “With Fly-Rod and Camera.” ye 
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number of them are thrown in a pile, gives them the 
appearance of so many herrings fresh from the sea. 
This brightness, however, is replaced by a more sober 
livery after the fish have been in the river a while, and 
late in the autumn their color is about the same as 
that of the spotted trout that have lost the anadromous 
habit. 

This change of color, however, is not peculiar to the 
sea trout, for the slamon also loses the brilliancy of 
its silvery coat after it has been in the fresh water a 
month or two, and later in the season it becomes of a 
dirty, brownish, gray color, with numerous spots and 
markings scattered over its body. E 

Coloration is often of no great value in determin- 
ing species, but anatomical peculiarities are an unfail- 
ing guide. 

“Scientists insist that the carmine spots which ap- 
pear on the sides of the sea trout after they have been 
in the river a long time, together with the same num- 
ber of rays or spines in the fins prove that they are 
identical with the spotted trout.” 

To determine the identity of this fish, I visited the 
Jacquet River (N. B.), in the winter of 1886 “for the 
purpose of obtaining specimens-for the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., but not a 
single one could I find, although I visited pools which 
had teemed with them in the summer, but the spotted 
trout were there in numbers; at Campbellton, however, 
near the mouth of the Metapedia, I had no difficulty 
in getting as many as I wanted, and they were all 
silvery-white.”* 

These fish were pronounced at the Museum to be 
the spotted or brook trout. Now, if there were no sal- 
mon in the rivers I have named, the sea trout would 
amply repay an angler for taking the long journey 
that is necessary to reach them; but the salmon is the 
great prize that tempts him to visit those streams, and 
he has no desire to waste time on trout, no matter how 
large and gamy they may be. 

So far as gaminess goes, I believe that for straight 
fighting qualities this trout is one of the leaders. 
Large ones weighing. four or five pounds are par- 
ticularly obstinate in refusing to come to the land- 
ing net, and they often make.as good a fight as a 
seven or eight pound salmon. 

Among the streams of New Brunswick the Jacquet 
is well known as being not only a good salmon river, 
but also one of the most abundantly stocked with sea 
trout of any in that Province. They begin to come 
into the river early in June, when the smelts, in incred- 
ible numbers, make their annual ascent of the stream 
for the purpose of spawning. So numerous are they 
that the water seems literally to be alive with them, 
and, of course, the trout have an abundance with which 
to gorge themselves. 

Some of the local fishermen used to make great 
catches at this season, using smelt for bait, and large 
numbers were packed in snow or ice and shipped to the 
St. John and Quebec markets, snow being stored in 
that section as ice is packed elsewhere. 

After the run of smelts is over the sea‘trout ascend 
the river leisurely and make their homes in the largest 
and coolest of the upper pools during the summer, the 
famous Kettlehole Pool being the highest point that 
the large fish reach, and it is filled with them. 

When the salmon begin to spawn the trout are on 
the qui vive, and they rush in and seize the eggs as fast 
as they are dropped by the other fish. I have been 
informed of this fact by a number of guides and river 
men who have witnessed the act. The male salmon 
makes strenuous efforts, of course, to keep the pilfer- 
ers from his mate, but usually with poor success. 

As for flies for sea trout, it would be difficult to 
name one they will not rise to, and they manifest no 
distrust or timidity when their companions are taken 
from the water. The largest specimen I ever killed 
was strong six pounds in weight, but larger ones have 
been taken, even as heavy as seven or eight pounds. 

Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 


* From “With Fly-Rod and Camera.” 


Shark Catching Near New York.’ 


ALTHOUGH during the summer months sharks are occa- 
sionally seen and now and then caught with hook and 
line in New York Bay and along the adjacent coast, few 
persons have seen fit to indulge in the pastime of angling 
for the ugly fish in these waters. 

The sport has generally been regarded as a discredited 
one and not at all looked upon with favor by the lovers 
of fishing, except those of a certain class; and then again 
it has been supposed that the sharks were too few in 
number to make the fishing for them worth while. 

Some years ago sharks were seen in great numbers off 
the Jersey shore in summer, and there was very little sea 
bathing indulged in at the resorts along the coast. It 
was at this time that Mr. Herman Ocelrichs made his 
famous offer of $506 reward to any person who could pro- 
duce authentic evidence that a man-eating shark had ever 
been caught in this latitude. 

As it 1s understood that Mr. Oelrichs’ offer, widely 
published at the time, still remains good, and so far has 
remained unclaimed, and as Mr. Oelrichs, who is a noted 
swimmer, repeatedly ventured out in the ocean in the 
places where sharks were observed to be plentiful at the 
time, it fS quite safe to say that the sharks visiting the 
waters hereabouts are harmless, at least so far as an appe- 
tite for human beings is concerned. 

If fishing for sharks has not been considered a very 
great sport, nevertheless there are a dozen or more men 
in New York harbor wo are not averse to angling for 
them. It is in August when the weakfishing season :s 
at its height that sharks make their appearance in the 
lower bay, following up the sea trout and other small 
fish that irequent these waters. 

Pound fishermen in and around Gravesend Bay, where 
menhaden are caught for lobster fishermen, have their 
nets spoiled by these sharks, who get entangled in them. 
While rarely more than four feet long, a number measur- 
ing between eight and ten feet in length have been re- 
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them he loses his-line. The shark becomes so entangled 
in the line that it has to be cut. 

_ When they once land a small shark, fishermen some- 
times take a cruel revenge by bending or breaking the 
pointed nose of the fish so that it stands up, and then 
throwing it back into the water. This, they say, pre- 
vents the shark from swimming beneath the surface, and 
it swims about with its nose standing three or four inches 
out of the water until it turns over and dies. 

‘The fishermen who angle for sharks use a big hook 
with a small chain attached. A piece of pork or other 
meat serves for bait. A stout hemp line is attached to 
the chain, the end of the line being made fast to the 
boat. When-a shark is hooked he comes to the surface 
of the water as gently as a sunfish. It is only when he 
gets close to the boat that the fight begins. The fisher- 
men keep pulling him in and letting him out again, until 
he is exhausted. Then they watch their chance, and 
when his head is lifted out of the water by a pull on the 
line they’club him to death. Sometimes they row ashore 
and beach them. 

So much in regard to the fishing for shark in the 
waters hereabouts, which is merely introductory to the 
aim and purpose of the present article, which tells of the 
new—so far as the public is concerned—and exciting 
sport of harpooning sharks, as indulged in by a handful 
of enthusiastic sportsmen and fishermen in certain New 
—_ waters and not a score of miles from City Hall 

ar 

Odd as it may at first seem, this sport, conducted within 
so close a range of the business center of the metropolis, 
has never before heen described in public print, this 
doubtless being mainly due to the fact that those who 
indulge in it have been loth to impart the knowledge to 
others except their immediate friends, who have been 
occasionally bidden to take part in the pastime. 

The exact spot where this unique sport is indulged 
in and the manner in which it is conducted, as told in the 
following words by Mr. George Thompson, a well-known 
New York yachtsman and sportsman, and a prominent 
resident of the summer colony at Oyster Bay, who, with 
lis brother, Mr. Walter Thompson, are the foremost 
devotees of the sport, will doubtless incite many others 
next season to try their hand and skill in this novel and 
exciting pastime. 

“TI was first made acquainted with the sport,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “about six or seven years ago by old Joe 
Lockwood, erstwhile captain of our famous international 
cup defender, the Mayflower, and who is well-known 
about the waters of the Sound, and particularly the Oyster 
Bay district, where, in addition to a number of other 
aquatic accomplishments, he taught President Roosevelt 
how to sail a boat. 

“Of late years, however, Capt. Lockwood has rarely 
indulged in the sport; my brother, a few friends and 
myself being about the only ones to participate in it. The 
sharks are most pientiful in the months of August and 
September, when I have often in one day seen scores 
of them in the stretch of water off the shore of Center 
Island, extending along the shore from the country 
house of Mr. Le Roy Dresser to Bayville, a distance of 
about a mile. ; 

“This appears to be the favorite lurking place for sharks 
in the waters of New York, and the only way that I 
can account for it is that they congregate there in great 
numbers to feed on the refuse which comes up from the 
harbor along this point at certain times during the day 
in great quantities. 

“Along the stretch of shore already described there is 
a reef of sand which extends in some places a quarter of 
a mile out in the Sound. The water over this reef is 
quite shallow and just at the water’s edge, which is ° 
marked by a line of sedge grass, the bottom suddenly 
shelves to a depth of from six to ten feet. It is along 
the edge of this shelf and on the deep water side that 
the search for the sharks is made. 

“Let us assume that it is a fine day in August or Sep- 
tember and that we are about to set forth on our expe- 
dition. It is absolutely necessary that a day be selected 
when the water of the fishing grounds is at almost a dead 
calm, as it is very often at certain periods of the day dur- 
ing these months. 

“The start is made in an ordinary flat-bottomed boat, 
one man pulling the oars, which it is not necessary to 
have muffled, even on the scene of action, while his com- 
penion, seated in the bow, harpoon in hand, is ready to 
celiver it at a moment’s notice. The reason that a day 
must be chosen when the waters are calm and unruffled 
is so that a clear view may be had of the sandy bottom, 
which a ripple on the surface with its consequent shadows 
would prevent. 

“The weapon I use consists of a nine foot pole fitting 
into the socket of a foot and a half iron harpoon. At- 
tached to the socket is an iron ring to which is tied an 
ordinary clothes line, kept coiled in a keg in the bow, 
and the tail end made fast to the painter of the boat. The 
only other implements necessary are an ordinary spear or 
two. 

“Arrived on the scene, one man stands in the bow 
with the harpoon poised for instant casting, while he tells 
the rower in which direction to pull along the edge of 
the shelving bottom. It is here that the sharks lie, easily 
discernible through the calm water, and they fall an easy 
prey to the harpooner. 

“As it is only the bigger sharks—those between six and 
ten feet in length—that furnish the greatest excitement, 
the smaller ones seen are passed by until the ones sought 
come into view. They lie close to the bottom, and are 
apparently unheedful of the noise made by the rower, and 
of the close approach of the boat, not stirring from their 
resting place until actually disturbed. 

“Although I have engaged in the sport for years, I 
have never failed to thrill with excitement the moment 
I have detected a big fellow lying within reach of my 
aim. The harpoon is hurled and the pole is wrested in 
a twinkling from its iron socket, now deeply imbedded in 
the shark; the rower has shipped his oars and leaped to 
the stern seat, while just as quickly I have seated myself 
in the middle thwart of the boat. 

“Meanwhile, in the instant or two of time taken by 
these movements, the shark is off like a flash, the hun- 
dred feet of line has run out and is drawn taut, and the 
next moment taking things at = ease, “oe we —_ 
ready our rs, we are being drawn at a lightning clip 
over the still waters of the Sound. 
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“The semsation of being thus propelled through the 
water by an invisible motive power ata really extraor- 
dinary rate of speed, once experienced is never forgotten. 
Although I have indulged in numerous outdoor sports, I 
have yet to engage in a more thrilling and pleasurable 
one, and on these points the companions on my many 
such expeditions have always agreed. 

“Compelled at length to stop by sheer exhaustion, the 
shark ceases to run, there is a slackening of the line, 
which is at once drawn in and a few moments later we 
are again overshadowing our big, ugly enemy. At our 
approach, however, he is off in an instant, and again we 
are taken on a short but swift spin over the waters of 
the Sound. 

“I have never forgotten the experience we once enjoyed 
while thus being towed along, of passing across the bows 
of the steam yacht of a friend coming along the Sound, 
and the expression of wonderment exhibited on the faces 
of those on board as to the source of our wonderful and 
invisible motive power. 

“Generally, after two such bursts of speed, the shark, 
thoroughly worn out by his efforts in tugging two men 
in a rowboat a mile or so over the waters, comes to a 
dead halt, and again taking in the line, we are enabled to 
approach near enough to dispatch him with our spears. 
The iron harpoon is then cut out from his body and the 
carcass of our late foe left to sink to the depths for the 
crabs and many fishes to feed on. 

“Of course it is only the larger of the sharks harpooned 
which furnish the sport above described, and very often 
before they are finally dispatched there is a tremendous 
thrashing of the water, which adds not a little excitement 
to the sport. The smaller sharks are generally killed at 
the first thrust of the harpoon, and sometimes the larger 
ones receiving a mortal thrust make no attempt at run- 
ning away. : 

“But taken as a whole the sport of harpooning sharks 
in the manner described is one that will doubtless com- 
mend itself to many, 2nd is bound to furnish no end of 
fun and excitement to those who may venture to indulge 
in it as a summer pastime. 

“Newspaper reports to the contrary, I have never yet 
seen a shark of the man-eating variety in these waters, 
and doubt if any have ever been captured. While this 
takes away a certain possible element of danger, the mere 
statement may encourage many others to indulge in it.” 


What it Costs. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 5—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have frequently wished that your journal would take 
up the question of appropriations made by our State 
Legislature each year and the expenditure thereof by our 
Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners. 
might interest the readers of your paper, I have taken from 
the statutes for the years 1892 and 1902, the items of the 
general appropriations. I have done this that the readers 
might readily see how the expenses of the commissioners 
have been increased for the past ten years. 

The appropriations for the year 1892 were as follows: 





Chapter 588, reappropriated unexpended balance for 


@ame and protection.........cccccccccccccccsccscccescce $2,$00.00 
Chapter 660. Appropriation for eempensation and ex- 

penses of game protectors..........sccccceccnccecevecs 9,986.31 
Chapter 322. For compensation for fish and game pro- 

ee re ee aa pe seee se eeceecceecces 15,000.00 
Chapter 324. For Commissioners of Fisheries, to be ex- 

pended as they may deem proper to replenish lakes 

ee TS OE arse 





For salary of clerk of Commission.... 
For expenses of Clerk of Commission... 





For the Year 1902. 





Chapter 593. For salaries of Commissioners.............- $5,000.00 
Expenses of Commissioner and associate commissioner 
for so much thereof as may be necessary)..........++ 000.00 
CIE, MEIN, noone kh accnduinccvntuevecuactstqosesestes 2,000.00 
DER GE BEF Mec cncncciccvesscccceceseescesssecepeesce 1,000.00 
Stenographer (or so much as may be necessary).. 1,200.00 
CUE COUN  akdccsactccossisdepescovesesse 2,500.00 
License clerk and clerk of chief protector. 1,500.00 
Two assistant chief protectors. $1,200 each............ + 2,400.00 
Thirty-two protectors, $500 each (or as much as neces- 
GENO  dvncucdedepetevsccinsstccuncesscstaccsdévccncestore 16,000.00 
For expenses of chief, assistant chiefs and protectors 
ms sy in discharge of their duties (or so much 
CE OE I iin cavincnnececdanisredeavabradecé 16,900.00 
Expenses, maintenance of fish hatcheries, and hatcher 
stations, and distribution of food, and game and fis' 
fry, other than salaries (or so much thereof as may 
DE MECESSATY)....cccccceccccccccccccssscccsssscccosscecs 50,000.00 
For rents, stationery, printing and office expenses of 
Commissioners, other than salaries (or as much 
CAINS BS BOCORNTY) «cfececsccdiccsccessvcvvccecevesoce 3,750.00 
Chapter 595. For salaries and expenses of twelve addi- 
thomal ZAMS PTOLECIOTS....ccccccccccccccsccccccccecoccces 1,400.00 
Tilted Gam SOR WD oicesccceccsccccccccscctessscceecess: $116,650.00 


It will be seen from the above totals there has been 
an increase of expenses of $51,663,069 in past ten years. 

Is it not pertinent to ask at this time of the commis- 
sioner whether the food and game fish have increased 
in proportion to the appropriations. I believe the verdict 
will be no. 

Is it not a fact that this department has degenerated 
into a part of the great political machine of the State? 

Can the people ever hope that we shall have any proper 
administration of our fish and game interests until such 
time as some competent person shall be at the head of 
the commission and hold office during good behavior. 

The commissioner, as I am informed, and some of his 
associates, as I know, have private business that demand 
all their time, and quite naturally they devote time to their 
personal affairs, and fish and game matters are only in- 
cidentals to them. % 

Since our Governor has rededicated his best services 
to the State, is it not a good time for him to place some 
of our departments beyond mere politics, and let this be 
one of them. 

If he would ask the present Legislature to amend the 
forest, fish and game laws so that he might appoint a 
commissioner to hold office during good behavior, and 
then appoint Major Pond as such commissioner, our 
hcpes might be renewed for protection and pro tion. 
The Major is fully alive to the many needs of this depart- 
ment, and doubtless more familiar therewith than any 
other man in the State. ; 

The above iations do not relate to or include the 


jorge sums appropriated for forest protection or preserva- 


Thinking it - 


tion or the protection of shellfish and the oyster depart- 


~ment. 


What has become of the 44 additional protectors? 
They have been unheard of in this vicinity, where, as I 
am informed, our bays, etc., are practically unprotected 
and net fishing is continuous. It is reported that our 
local protector is closely watched by the illegal fishermen 
so that his services are of little value as a protector. If 
our protectors could be shifted from place to place in the 
State, better results could be expected. 

Joun R. FANNING. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Some Scores from a Salmon River. 


SoMETIMES the question has been asked me what I 
would consider a good day’s fishing on a salmon river, 
and lately I have been favored with a copy of the scores 
made by a number of anglers last season, while fishing 
the waters of the Godbout on the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Mr. Charles Hallock has called 
this river, “the best of all for scenic attractions and a 
stated supply of fish,” and Mr. Hallock knows from 
personal experience what he is talking about. There 
are rivers where an average of two or three fish a day 
is considered very good sport, and a salmon fisherman 
who is not satisfied with such a result is possessed of a 
very unenviable disposition. Under certain conditions 
of weather and water, some of the best salmon fisher- 
men that I know of have fished two and three weeks at 
a time upon excellent Canadian rivers without killing a 
single fish. ‘There have been many blank days on the 
Godbout, but on the other hand a record of over forty 
salmon in a single day has been claimed for Mr. 
Comeau. In another season, 509 fish have been killed 
in this river by anglers, between June 15 and July 15. 
Col. Alexander relates that in 1847, Capt. J. M: Strachan 
took forty-two salmon out of the Godbout in parts only 
of two days’ fishing. The Colonel believed this river to 
be one of the finest in the world for the angler, though 
he found by experience that it varies much in different 
seasons. In 1861, 252 fish were killed in the Godbout 
between June 6 and July 24, inclusive. The largest num- 
ber of fish killed in any one day in that year was 
twenty-one, and the second best day yielded fifteen fish. 
It is gratifying to note as the result of a comparison of 
these figures with the score for last season that, thanks 
to the excellent protection which this river has re- 
ceived, there has been no deterioration during the last 
forty years, in either the size or number of its fish. 

In 1902, no less than 543 salmon and ten grilse were 
killed between June 11 and July 23, inclusive. The best 
day’s fishing was on July 11, when twenty-nine fish, 
weighing in all 300 pounds, were killed. On the toth 
of the same month twenty-eight salmon were taken; 
on the 12th, twenty-seven; on the 7th, twenty-five; on 
the 5th and 8th, twenty-four each. 

During the greater part of the season the river was 
fished by four rods. Mr. John Manuel, of Ottawa, who 
has to his credit 216 of the 543 salmon and five of the 
ten grilse, has fished the river for more seasons than 
anybody else, and did not miss a day’s fishing during 
last season. He killed twenty salmon on July 11, thir- 
teen on another day, and eleven each on three other 
days. He had only three blank days during the season. 
Col. Whitehead and Mr. James Law, both of Montreal, 
fished most of the time together, which means that as 
a rule one fished while the other rested, the two anglers 
using only the privileges of a single rod. Their best 
day also gave twenty fish, of which eighteen are to the 
credit of Mr. Low and two to that of Col. Whitehead. 
Mr. F. L. Wanklyn, of Montreal, only fished from June 
12 to 24, inclusive, killing twenty-six fish. Mr. A. 
Paterson, of Montreal, arrived on the day that Mr. 
Wanklyn finished fishing, and from that date to the 
end of the season ran up a score of sixty-seven salmon 
and two grilse. 

Nobody can read the above scores without coming 
to the conclusion that the Godbout is a wonderfully 
well-stocked river. The fish do not run nearly so large 
as those of the Moisie, for instance, nor average more 
than half the weight of the Cascapedia salmon. The 
average of last season’s fish was 10.86 pounds, and the 
grilse averaged 4% pounds. No less than seventeen 
pools were fished last season, though three of them 





_only yielded a single fish each. The upper pool proved 


by far the best on the river, yielding 150 fish. 


Curious Fish Story 


A Halifax newspaper published the following re- 
markable story a few days ago: “An immense codfish 
was captured in a peculiar manner by William Rolston 
and John McCallum, two young men of the west side, 
on Monday afternoon. They were out shooting at 
Sheldon’s Point, when they saw a great commotion 
near the water’s edge. They soon perceived that a 
sea dog was struggling with an immense fish, and 
had finally landed him. They immediately fired at the 
sea dog; this frightened him away, when they rushed 
down to the shore and captured the fish. It proved to 
be a codfish weighing over forty pounds, and measur- 
ing 4 feet 8 inches long. 


The Fish of the Illinois, 


The value of the coarse fish annually taken out of the 
Illinois River is really astonishing. A gentleman in- 
terested in the industry was here the other day and told 
me that the commercial.catch of fish in that river dur- 
ing the last two years would be shown by a forthcom- 
ing report to have been fully 30,000,000 pounds, a large 
increase Over the product of the preceding two years. 
No less than 5,000 residents of Illinois earn their liv- 
ing to-day entirely by fishing in this river, and for 
several months in the height of the season fully 10,000 
are so engaged. 


A Pike Story from Scotland, 


One of the last numbers of the Westminster Gazette 
contains the following account of the capture of a 
huge pike, from a correspondent in Scotland: 


“The gillie in attendance upon two ladies had left 
them for a while to procure some fresh baits, and the 
ladies pushed out into the loch. The younger and more 
adventurous of the two flung the bait, which still ad- 
hered to the flight of hooks, overboard, while the elder 
plied the oars. There came a swirl like a whirlpool in 
the calm water, the line ran screaming off the reel as 
the biggest pike ‘wot ever was seen’ explored the 
depths of the loch. According to the account vouch- 
safed by the heroines of the adventure, they were towed 
round about that sheet of water for hours. Sometimes 
the great fish showed its huge side broadside on; some- 
times it came near the boat and surveyed its would-be 
captors with gaping jaws and dull, menacing eyes. 
And then it was not only the reel that screeched. But 
rescue was at hand. Watching his opportunity as the 
boat came into shallow water, the gillie waded out up 
to his middle, clambered on board, and in the absence 
of gaff or net, succeeded in landing the great fish by the 
simple process of inserting his fingers in the sockets of 
its eyes. Its weight was a trifle over 40 pounds.” 


E. T. D. CHAmpers. 





Some Big Salmon. 


CoMMENTING on the remarkable trio of salmon which 
has just reached this country from Norway, Mr. H. 
Ffennell gives the dimensions of three Rhine salmon 
which were brought to England in 1889, and formed a 
trio hardly less notable. The three from Norway weigh 
together 157% pounds, the biggest turning the scale at 56 
pounds and measuring 484 inches by 2814 inches, the 
next weighing 5514 pounds, and measuring 51 inches by 
29 inches, and the third weighing 46 pounds, with a length 
of 48 inches and a girth of 26 inches. Of the Rhine 
salmon, the heaviest nearly turned the scale at 56 pounds, 
and measured 51% inches by 28 inches. The larger of the 
two other fish scaled just 4!4 ounces under the 50 
pounds, measured 4714 inches in length and 2714 inches 
in girth, while the other salmon was 6 ounces under the 


50 pounds, and measured 47 inches by 27 inches.—London 
Globe. 


Canadian Rivers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If any of the readers of the Forest AND STREAM are 
acquainted with the salmon rivers on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River, particularly the Mingan, 
Manitou-Mingan, the Corneille and the Little Watischou, 
they will confer a favor by addressing me as below. This 
letter is written with the hope that it may be seen by some 
sportsman who has fished those rivers and who may not 
consider it too much trouble to communicate with me. 

Noau PALMER, 
The Wilbraham, Cor. Thirtieth street and Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 


Che Fennel. 
gp 
The Dogs of India. 


Tue dogs to be found in India are of a distinctly 
varied nature. When walking along Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, one may come across a magnificent St. Ber- 
nard in the charge of a “dog boy,” and belonging to 
an opulent Rajah. Other wealthy natives will possess 
themselves of greyhounds, setters, retrievers and prize 
fox terriers, all being imported from England. Others, 
again, set their affections on Maltese terriers, pugs and 
French poodles, huge sums being paid for these “fancy 
dawgs.” It may, in this connection, be pointed out (for 
the benefit of those fanciers and breeders who desire 
to enrich themselves by catering for the moneyed col- 
ored man) that the Rajah is an imitative creature. 
Consequently, if he is given to understand that the 
King has a favorite Irish terrier, and that some society 
notability, such as Lady Warwick, patronizes Great 
Danes, he will promptly send an order to Europe for 
canine luxuries of a similar nature. It may be deduced 
that in India a market awaits the exporter. At the 
same time it should be borne in mind that the Oriental 
notability is lamentably dishonest. Indeed, the greater 
his revenues, the more difficult is it to prevail upon him 
to pay for his pleasures. Well-to-do exiled Britons 
and penniless subalterns are also dog fanciers on a 
small scale, while “forest officers,” “opium wallahs,” 
“P. W. D.” officials, “collectors,” and even the mission- 
ary element, provide themselves with fox terriers, bull 
terriers, Skye terriers, and other. varieties. Of long- 
haired dogs, however, there are but few in India; for, 
owing to the intense heat which prevails for two-thirds 
of the year, it is only fox terriers, bulldogs and other 
short-haired specimens which are found to be capable 
of withstanding the climate well. And even the breeds 
mentioned, when first brought out from England, often 
take some months to become acclimatized. It occa- 
sionally happens that a valuable prize animal is im- 
ported, to succumb to the heat shortly after its arrival 
in the country. But a short time ago an ardent in- 

*fantry captain went on “plague duty” in order that he 

might save up sufficient to send “home” for a well-bred 
bulldog. A year after its arrival the unfortunate ani- 
mal expired of heat. In the hill stations, however, 
the climate is perfect for man and beast alike. Con- 
sequently dogs which are unable to stand the heat of 
the plains during spring, summer and autumn months 
lead a pleasant enough existence in such places as 
Simla, Mussoorie, Poona, Naini Tal and Darjeeling. 
In fact, owners often find it advisable to send their 
treasured animals to these places during the dreaded 
“hot weather.” 

Although English dogs are in such request in India, 
there is also some demand.for the beautiful Thibetan 
sheepdog and the Rampur hound. The last named is 
bred in a small native state in the northwest prov- 
inces, and is useful for hunting purposes. It is a 
smooth-haired dog, not unlike a Great Dane in some 
respects, and is to be found in abundance in its native 
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place. The Thibetan sheepdog, on the other hand, is 
somewhat rare. Occasionally it is brought down from 
Thibet by itinerant pedlars, when it invariably fetches 
a good price. It is somewhat like the collie in ap- 
pearance, and possesses much the same characteristics. 
Another breed indigenous to India is the “Pi dog,” 
sometimes known as the “Pariah.” It is, in other 
words, a mongrel, and is practically to be had for the 
asking. Sometimes it is thought to be worth money, 
the price offered being a rupee or so (the rupee equal 
one and fourpence). The “Pi dog” is not to be con- 
gratulated on possessing good qualities, for it is cow- 
ardly and useless. Yet it is to be found in every part 
of India. Two or three may be seen slinking about 
the barracks in every cantonment station, while they 
also go to make up the scratch packs owned by Bengal 
indigo planters. Often a soldier will possess himself 
of one of these unattractive animals, and many of 
India’s “Dakbungalows” provide them with a home. 
Sometimes the poor brutes are to be seen limping 
about a “station,” their bodies covered with hideous 
sores and diseases. At certain periods of the year 
they are destroyed, with other stray dogs, by order 
of the Government. In addition to the variety re- 
ferred to above, there are thousands of mongrels of 
other sorts all over India—the property of the Eura- 
sian element. For, though the half-caste is not given 
to allowing himself luxuries, he has an extraordinary 
partiality for surrounding himself with yelping curs. 
Indeed, one can hardly enter the house of a colored 
postmaster or telegraph clerk without being surrounded 
by a dozen or so of these snarling and unpleasant ani- 
mals. One may thus make the acquaintance of dachs- 
hund and Skye terrier crosses and similar monstrosi- 
ties. At the same time it should be pointed out, in 
justice to the semi-white community, that if they are 
blessed with wealth they are very ready to expend a 


portion thereof in importing good stock from Eng- 
land. 


A certain number of expatriated Englishmen, who 
are provided with much leisure, make quite a business 
of breeding dogs and selling them, through advertis- 
ing in India’s daily papers, often obtaining good prices. 
With a view to meeting the demand, they import suit- 
able stock from England, retailing the produce at a 
fair rate of profit. It may, in this connection, be added 
that dogs which are born in the country often weather 
the climate far better than does the imported article. 
At the same time it should be observed that many 
Anglo-Indians imagine that by “importing direct” they 
are getting better value for their money. As a matter 
of fact, this is sheer snobbishness on their part. And 
there is no snob like the Anglo-Indian Staff Corps 
officer, be he white or of mixed parentage. 

Although one sometimes comes across dachshunds, 
Yorkshire terriers, greyhounds, Ayrshire terriers, 
Scotch terriers, Dalmatians and pug dogs, it is the 
fox terricr which is in evidence throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Being common, they are 
cheap, and are thus within the reach of all. In fact, 
it is quite a common thing to find railway engineers, 
canal employes, and other officials who lead a solitary 
life, surrounding themselves with half a dozen dogs of 
this description. When going on leave they will assid- 
uously endeavor to ascertain where they can obtain a 
couple of good fox terriers for breeding purposes. 
Returning with their purchases to the land of their 
exile, they will, sell each litter, thus recouping them- 
selves for the initial expenditure, and making a hand- 
some profit into the bargain. In fact, one or two men 
of commercial instincts have neglected their work for 
puppy farming, thus calling down upon themselves the 
wrath of their inspecting officers. But it is seldom 
that they get into trouble, since, in India, the official 
class are allowed to take their work easily. They 
make up for this laxity by treating their pleasures as 
though they were the more serious objects of life. A 
patriarchial and white-bearded commissioner will thus 
play Badminton and musical chairs with all the zest 
of a child of ten. He will even go down on all fours 
and romp with a puppy as though his life depended 
on it 


The British soldier is another devotee of the dog. 
His work being over for the day—with the exception of 
a short evening parade—by twelve o'clock, he is able 
to devote a considerable portion of his time to teach- 
ing his dog tricks, and to busying himself in looking 
after its toilet. Occasionally he becomes possessed 
of exceedingly well-shapel animals. Should he, how- 
ever, be unable thus to gratify his tastes, he will make 
shift with the best substitute he can command, Some- 
times he is in luck’s way, for an officer of the regiment 
may, when going on leave, hand over his dogs to one 
of the men as a parting gift, or he may entrust them 
to the care of a soldier pending his return, paying him 
for looking after them. And as the man of war in 
either case has the benefit of their company he is 
rendered happy. At certain periods of the year a large 
number of the.dogs in India find it necessary to go 
mad, their example being followed by jackals. It is 
then that the authorities issue stringent regulations re- 
garding the destroying of stray dogs. 

It may, in conclusion, be pointed out that though*the 
native does.not share the Eurasian love of dogs, he 
is always polite to those of his employer. Thus, should 
a Rajah import a prize bloodhound, each of his rag- 
tag and bobtail officers of State—from the Prime Min- 
ister downward—will fawn on the animal, though keep- 
ing at a safe distance the while. Should the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, a half-civilized Oriental potentate, purchase 
a toy terrier, his native Lord Chamberlain and half- 
caste valet will vie with each other in paying the ani- 
mal attention. In the same manner should the In- 
specting Forest officer make his appearance in a sta- 
tion, the “baboos” (native clerks) and Parsee subor- 
dinates of the local forestry office will pay their re- 
spects to his dog, much as they loathe any animal 
possessing sharp teeth and an aggressive bark. Nor 
are native servants fond of dogs. They are, however, 
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Sheriffs and Bloodhounds. 


To Mr. Charles Hallock we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing clipping: ; 


Senator Hobbs, of Prince George, has prepared his bill out- 
lined in the Richmond News several weeks ago, looking to an ap- 


propriation by the State for bloodhounds, to be placed at the * 


disposal of the sheriffs of the counties in hunting down criminals. 
The hounds are to be kept at the State farm. The bill, which will 
be introduced, is as follows: : 

“A bill to provide for the raising and training of bloodhounds 
for the meet. the sheriffs of the Commonwealth. i 

“1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of Virginia, That 
it shall be the duty of the superintendent of the penitentiary to 
procure, upon the most advantageous terms possible, one male 
and two female bloodhounds of suitable breed, which he shall 
keep on the penitentiary farm for breeding purposes; that he 
shall have them and their progeny properly cared for and trained 
to track criminals, 

“2. The superintendent of the penitentiary shall, upon the 
order of the Circuit Court, or Board of Supervisors of an 
county, furnish one of said bloodhounds to the sheriff of suc 
county, free of charge, the said bloodhounds to be conveyed to 
their destination at the expense of the counties ordering them. 

“3. Whenever the supply of such bloodhounds shall exceed the 
demand for the same, under the provisions of Section 2 of this 
act, the superintendent is authorized to sell the surplus ones to 
other parties, the revenue arising therefrom to be accounted for 
as a part of the annual revenues of the penitentiary farm.” 


It is quite apparent that the legislators are not in- 
formed on several points concerning bloodhounds. As 
a commercial article, they are few in numbers, they are 
exceedingly difficult to raise, and they are not at all 
superior to the foxhound as trailers. 


100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 
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A dispatch from Bucyrus, Ohio, says that Kincor 
Beaston, while trying to dig out a chipmunk from un- 
der a dairy which his grandfather used forty years 
ago, found a can of gold coin. There was over $850 
in the can. The house had not been used for years 
and it is supposed the grandfather secreted his money 


during the war. 
Pachting. 
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Chicago Yachting Notes. 


Or course the most talked of subject is the races of 
the Columbia Y. C. for the Sir Thomas J. Lipton Cup. 
which have been set for Aug. 27, 28 and 29, which it 
is hoped will be personally witnessed by Sir Thomas 

Several individuals are making preparations to de- 
fend this trophy for the Columbia Y. C., beside the 
syndicate formed to build two boats for the express 
purpose of defending the Cup. One of the syndicate 
boats is to be built from a design of Small Bros. of 
Boston. 

In order to stir up interest in Lipton Cup races 
among yachtsmen of the other Great Lakes, the Co- 
lumbia Y. C. is mailing a copy of Deed of Gift, com- 
plete rules and full particulars regarding races, and 
the gold badge given winner, to each member of each 
yacht club on the Great Lakes, the aim being to make 
this event as great on the Great Lakes as the Amer- 
ica’s Cup races are on the ocean. 

The Columbia Y. C. have elected for 1903 the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Commodore, J. F. McGuire; Vice-Commodore, Ver- 
non C. Seaver; Rear Commodore, Oscar Daniels; 
Secretary, Louis T. Braun; Treasurer, W. C. Heim- 
buecher; Historian, Le Roy Cook; Delegate to L. M. 
Y. A., E. T. Balcom. House Committee, C. J. Dug- 
gan, Chairman; James A. Davis, W. W. Weightman, 
H. E. Marshall, H. Boyd-Brydon. Regatta Commit- 
tee, E. T. Balcom, Chairman; A. G. Wainwright, O. 
O. Ogden, W. C. Ruhl, S. C. Stewart. Finance Com- 
mittee, R. C. Rittenhouse, Chairman; A. V. Konsberg, 
W. Y. Perry. Membership Committee, J. A. Adams, 
Chairman; C. W. Coleman, W. S. Bougher, E. H. 
Habersham, U. J. Herrmann. Binnacle Committee, 
Carl T. Worst, Chairman; Fred. D. Porter, W. C. 
Ruhl. 

The Regatta Committee have announced the follow- 
ing schedule: 

May 30, opening race, all classes, with entertain- 
ment and presentation of prizes in evening at club 
house. 

June 6, 11th Annual Michigan City race, with guest- 
boat to follow race. This date is selected, as it is the 
only full moon Saturday in the month. 

July 4, Annual Open Regatta for all classes; and 
contest for Thos. H. Webb cup open to all seaworthy 
Lake Michigan cabin yachts from 18 to 3oft. 1. w. L, 
having berths for crew—on time allowance; and first 
race of series of ten for Thos. H. Webb Cup for 
1903, championship of a2ift. cabin class, open to all 
yachts in class on Lake Michigan, its bays and inlets. 

Stag entertainment and presentation of prizes at 
club house in evening. 

Aug. 1,,race to Highland Park for Hotel Moraine 
Cup; and 4th Annual Waukegan race. Then cruise to 
Milwaukee for L. M. Y. A. Meet—or cut out race to 
Waukegan and race right through to Milwaukee. 

Aug. 7 and 8, L. M. Y. A. meet at Milwaukee for 
all classes. The races in 21ft cabin class to be second 
-_ third races for Thos. H. Webb 1903 Championship 

up. 

Aug. 27, 28 and 29, Sir Thomas J. Lipton Competi- 
tive cup races. These races to count as fourth, fifth 
and sixth for Thomas H. Webb Cup for arft. cabin 
class 1903 cone: , 

Sept. 5, cruise to Indiana Harbor. 

t. 9, 20 and 11, seventh, eighth and ninth races 
for Thos. H. Webb Cup for arft. cabin class 1903 
champi 5 
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21ft. cabin class 1903 championship. Entertainment 
and presentation of prizes at club house, and awarding 
of 1903 championship flags. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Six boats have been ordered for 
the new aft. class, and from.the present outlook it 
would seem that the class is to be a go. Differences 
of opinion still exist as regards the value of the boat, 
but the main fact is that a sufficient number of the 
yachts are to be built to warrant clubs giving the class 
their attention. Burgess and Packard have orders for 
three, two of which are now building by Hodgdon 
Bros. at East Boothbay, Me. One of these, for Mr. 
Sumner H. Foster, is all planked, and the other, for 
Mr. Herbert White, is in frame. The third boat from 
these designers is for Mr. W. H. Joyce, of Philadel- 
phia, who summers at Gloucester. She will be built 
by Lawley, and work upon her has been stafted. Fred 
Lawley has designed a 22-footer for Mr. Sanford C. 
Winsor, of the Duxbury Y. C. The keel and molds 
for this boat were turned out at Lawley’s and shipped 
to Duxbury, where she is now being built. Mr. Frank 
Neal has ordered one of the boats, which is now being 
built by the Hanley Construction Co. Mr. John Green- 
ough, of New York, who summers at Gloucester, has 
ordered Archie Fenton, of Gloucester, to design and 
buiiu him a 22-footer. There has been a rumor to the 
effect that Fenton is to build another, and it is thought 
that this boat may be for Mr. B. A. Smith, for whom 
Fenton built the 25-footer Seboomook, last season. 

It is expected that all of the boats will race on the 
Massachusetts Bay circuit, and that they will keep to- 
= as much as possible. To bring this about, Mr. 
ohn Greenough will offer a special prize for the sea- 
son’s work, in addition to the regular prizes the yachts 
may win in the regular races. It is considered that 
other a who are interested in the class, will 
also offer special prizes. 

The 18ft. knockabout class will undoubtedlv be the 
largest one that has ever been raced in Massachusetts 
Bay. There are so many new boats building for this 
ciass that it is next to impossible to trace them at 
this time. They are being built all along the coast, 
many of them in Maine, and it is likely that the full 
complement will not show up until the racing season 
has fairly opened. There must be at least 15 new ones 
being built. They are owned by Duxbury yachtsmen, 
members of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., and several 
will be owned in Marblehead and at places along the 
north shore. In each race of the midsummer series of 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. last season there were 
10 entries in this class. It is not at all unlikely that 
under the same conditions, as many as 25 will show 
up at the starting line in races this season. 

Nothing has been heard of in the line of new 2t1- 
footers, and what will be done with the class is a 


auestion. It is likely, however, that the owners of the 
yachts will get together and make some arrangement. 
There are five 25-footers being built, which vary in 


over all length, although there is none that is ver 
short in this respect. The longest is 55ft. over all, 
while a moderate one is 48it. On one 4 them there 
is a truss bracing which comes up through the center 
of the standing room floor. While this kind of con- 
struction is not admired in a yacht that is supposed 
to be a cruising yacht, it is considered that it will be 
an object lesson upon the advisability of changing 
rules. It is not generally believed that a yacht so con- 
structed is to be recommended either as a racer or a 
cruiser. 

At the annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., held 
at the Algonquin Club last Tuesday, the following 
officers were elected: Commodore, J. O. Shaw, Jr.; 
Vice Commodore, D. C. Percival, Jr.; Rear Commo- 
dore, Butler Ames; Secretary, Everett Paine; Treas- 
urer, J. B. Rhodes; Measurer, Parker H. Kemble; 
Executive Committee, Francis E. Peabody and W. H. 
Rothwell; Regatta Committee, G. W. Mansfield, H. 

Goodwin, W. W. Keith, G. H. Mayo and E. A. 
Boardman; Membership Committee, Percival W. Pope, 
O. W. Shead and C. D. Wainwright; House Commit- 
tee for three years, A. K. Simpson. 

The Cottage Park Y. C., of Winthrop, has elected 
the following officers: Commodore, A. T. Bliss: Vice 
Commodore, Lemuel C. Moody; Secretary, C. C. Ehr- 
man; Treasurer, Alfred Rogers, Jr.; Directors, G. F. 
Payne, William Handy, H. J. Cook and Thomas Cope- 
land; Measurer, E. P. Morse; Membership Commit- 
tee, W. H. Britton, F. W. Nickerson, Albert Dunham, 
H. A. Magee, F. E. Drew, C. E. Cowan and F. P. 
Anthony; Regatta Committee, A. B. Freeman, Russell 
Gardner, William McMillan, A. S. Richards and W. H. 
Williams; Entertainment Committee, W. J. Kershaw, 
C. E. Trasker, C. H. Ide, F. R. Pratt, H. Buchanan 
and W. H. Williams. 

The Dorchester Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers: Commodore, T. W. Souther; Vice Commodore, 
W. H. Cutler; Rear Commodore, W. A. Rumpf; Sec- 
retary, William Mace; Treasurer, G. H. Collyer; Meas- 
urer, C. W. A. Bartlett; Regatta Committee, L. M. 
Clark, T. W. King, M. L. Crow, Hjalmar Lundberg 
and J. P. Mead; Directors, C. H. Nute, Coolidge Bar- 
nard and H. W. Smith; Membership Committee, C. W. 
A. Bartlett, Thomas Cotter, A. P. Nute and Albert 
Foster; House Committee, H. Lundberg, G. J. Foster 
and Theodore Winds. 

The South Boston Y. C. has elected the following 
officers: Commodore, Franklin L. Codman; Vice 
Commodore, E. A. Shuman; Rear Commodere, D. N. 
Palmer; Secretary, P. J. McMahon; Treasurer, W. H. 
French; Measurer, F. H. Borden; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. 
T. G. Reed; Trustees, J. T. Hurley and’ W. H. God- 
frey; Regatta Committee, G. W. Armstrong, Maurice 
Lee, Arthur Leary, E. J. McKee and A. T. Otis; House 
Committee, H. S. Brown, G. P. Field, Thomas Har- 
rison, M. J. Lynch and H. T. McArdle. 

The following officers have been elected by the 
Savin Hill Y. C: Commodore, J. P. Hawes; Vice 
Commodore, J. E. Robinson; Rear ematnes I. 
Scott; tary, H. T. Washburn; bone De 
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Smith; A. Coombes and W. H. Besarick; 


CW. Conant; Membership Committee, W, 
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R. Beetle, E. L. Bragg, A. Coombes, W. S. Harvey, 
L. T. Howard, G. C. Scott and C. R. Willard. . 

The Columbia Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers: Commodore, F. E. Grainger; Vice Commodore, 
Hiram Patterson; Rear Commodore, M. B. Roach; 
Secretary, C. N. Stream; Treasurer, A. E, Justice; 
Measurer, J. R. Young; Fleet Captain, G. H. Cobb; 
Trustees, J. E. Doherty and A. E. Justice; House Com- 
mittee, R. J. Huntley, A. F. Brown, G. H. Cobb, W. 
A. Paine, J. W. Booth, T. A. Shepard and J. F. Mathie- 
son; Regatta Committee, F. P. Pfund, J. R. Young, 
J. E. Hunt, J. E. Dillihunt, C. H. Heath, E. A. Shep- 
ard and G. H. Winans; Membership Committee, Joseph 
Spry, F. W. Frazer and James Leveredge. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 25-footer Tiger, owned 
by W. C. Allison, of Philadelphia, and the 21-footer 
Otillie, owned by H. L. Banks, of Dorchester. They 
have been purchased by Boston parties, who do not 
wish their names mentioned. 

Small Bros. have orders for a 28{t. waterline cruis- 
ing yawl for J. A. Nicklett, of Toledo, and a 28it. 
cruising yawl for E. and S. H. Eldridge, of Boston. 
The latter will moor at Yarmouthport, and will be used 
for cruising on the Maine coast. The same firm has an 
order for a 29ft. cabin launch for a Boston yachts- 
man. 

Burgess & Packard have an order for a one-design 
class of keel 15-footers. The order was given by W. 
C. Rhoades, of Providence. The cutter’ Edith, re- 
cently purchased by Starling Burgess, is at Murray & 
Tregurtha’s, where the joiner work on her interior 
alterations will be done and her engine will be in- 
stalled. 

E. A. Boardman has a sketch of a Seawanhaka chal- 
lenger, which he may build for himself. She will be 
about 41ft. over all, 26ft. waterline, 8ft. 2in. beam and 
Svein. draft. Her after body will be peculiar, the deck 
and the body planking meeting at the stern, there being 
no transom. She is sharp forward, with a toft. over- 
hang, and the jib will be set well inboard. The forma- 
tion of the stern will allow her to slide through the 
water that is taken on deck. A truss will be used to 
keep the stern stiff. She will have bilge boards and 
a single rudder. “4 

Crowninshield has an order for a 25ft. cruiser for 
L. C. Wade. She will be 42ft. over all. She will be 
named Apache II. He has also an order for a racing 
30-footer for George Wright, of Halifax. 

Joun B. KILLeen. 





Origin of the Centerboard. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your Philadelphia correspondent, H. L. Shaw, who in 
ForEsT AND STREAM of this date discusses the origin oi 
the centerboard, treats of an interesting subject, and 
makes out a strong claim for the Wilkins boys, of New 
Jersey, as inventors of the device. It has often happened 
that the same idea has occurred to different men widely 
separated and wholly unconscious of each other’s existence. 
Perhaps the young men spoken of by Mr. Shaw were 
actual inventors of the centerboard, and that if they had 
applied for a patent would have been entitled to receive 
cone on the contrivance. But that they were the original 
and first inventors of the centerboard is improbable in the 
face of evidence which seems to fix the date of the inven- 
tion at least some twenty years prior to 1820, the year in 
which Messrs. Wilkins are said to have built their first 
boat. 

Some few years ago, when searching for material out 
of which to weave a sketch of the history of: this city, 
I was fortunate enough to meet with a book of travels 
written by John Maude, an Englishman, who made a 
journey on horseback through the Genesee country in 
1800. His book contains many interesting observations 
on the men and things he saw between the Hudson and 
Niagara Rivers. The particular item which he jotted 
down that pertains to the conterboard was dated at 
Geneva on August 17, 1800, and is as follows, italics and 
all: “Captain Williamson is now building a sailboat with 
a jumping keel lee board, a new invention, the keel itself 
acting as a leeboard, and so contrived as to slide, or 
jump into a box fitted for its reception the instant it 
strikes ground. Its design is as a lee-board to prevent 
upsetting, and its jumping keel is to adapt it to shallow 
water.” This is a fair and concise description of the 
centerboard in common use, and establishes the fact that 
the invention was known in 1800. Mr. Maude does not 
say that Captain Williamson was the inventor, and on 
that point we may have to remain in the dark. The Cap- 
tain Williamson spoken of was a Scotchman who became 
agent in this country for the London owners of a vast 
tract of land in western New York, surrounding the site 
of Rochester and including Spring Creek, on which the 
State Fish Hatchery at Caledonia is situated. ; 

While Maude’s reference to the Williamson boat is 
not conclusive as to the origin of the centerboard, it sets 
a remoter date for the invention than 1820. Perhaps 
someone else can show that it was known before 1800. 


E. REDMOND. 
Rocnuester, N. Y., Jan. 17. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Tue annual meeting of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C. was held at the club’s quarters, 12 West Forty- 
fourth Street, on the evening of Jan. 13. Commodore 
A. Curtiss James presided, and the meeting was well at- 
tended. The following officers were elected: : 

Commodore, Arthur Curtiss James, auxiliary brig- 
antine Aloha; Vice- Commodore, William J. Mathe- 
son, steam yacht Lavrock; Rear Commodore, Frank S. 
Hastings, yawl Peggy; Secretary, Francis G. Stewart; 
Treasurer, Frederic P. Moore; Measurer, John Hyslop; 
Fleet Surgeon, N. Bowditch Potter, M. D.; Fleet Chap- 
lain, Rev. George R. Van de Water, D. D.; Trustees, 
Colgate Hoyt, Franklin A. Plummer, and Henry H. 
Landon; Race Committee, Johnston de Forest, Charles 
W. Wetmore, Clinton H. Crane, Daniel Bacon and 
John R. Maxwell, Jr.; Committee on Lines and Models, 
John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith and St. John Smith; Law 
Committee, Henry de Forest, William A. W. Stewart 
and William G. Low, Jr. 7 , d 

The report of the Race Committee was interesting. 








LATONA——-OWNED BY 


The number of races sailed last year was 35 as 
against 20 the preceding year, 323 yachts started as 
against 216 in 1901, and 138 prizes were awarded, an 
increase of 54 over the preceding year. 

The Center Island cup for Seawanhaka knockabouts 
was awarded to Marcia. This boat had a point record 
of .£857, Gowan was second with .750. Marcia also 
won the knockabout series races. 

An interesting circular has been sent out by the 
club relating to the new 15ft. class. Six of these boats 
are completed and twenty-two have been ordered. The 
net cost of each boat is $546.25, the sails cost $56, and 
$30 are allowed for incidentals. All the boats will be 
completed by May 1. The boats are building at Nyack, 
on the Hudson. Mr. Clinton H. Crane gave one of the 
boats a trial some time ago, and the following is the 
report submitted by him to the members of the club: 

The writer recently gave No. 1 of the Seawanhaka 
15ft. class a trial and sail on the Hudson River off 
Nyack. The temperature was 8 degrees above zero 
and a fresh breeze was blowing from the west-north- 
west. This made the wind under the shore very light 
and puffy, but further out in the river a fresh and very 
nice little breeze was blowing. 

The boat went out with three men on board, and 
handled very satisfactorily even in the strongest puffs, 
carrying sail so well that no one of the men on board 
paid any attention to his position in the boat, that is, 
whether it was to windward or leeward. The boat 
steered on all points of sailing with the tiller practically 
amidships, and handled with marvelous quickness. 

It would have been more satisfactory to have tried 
the boat again in a reefing breeze, but as the river was 
fast freezing up it seemed impractical to keep the boat 
in the water longer, and she was, therefore, hauled out 
and dismantled. Certain details of rigging and cleats 
were changed, and the fleet as a whole will have the 
benefit of this trial. It seemed to the writer that the 
seats in the cockpit were unnecessary, but as they 
have been nearly all made, it was decided to leave them 
as originally shown on the plans, with the idea that 
the individual owners could leave them in the boat or 
take them out, as they saw fit. 

The boats are a very beautiful job of work, and 
should compare favorably with any of the highest 
class of small sailing boats. 


Ciinton H. Crane. 





Latona. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the designers, Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine and Crane, we are able to reproduce 
in this issue the plans of the 7oft. waterline cruising 
schooner Latona, that was built by the George Lawley 
& Son Corp., for Henry C. Eno, M. D., in 1899. 

Latona is a centerboard boat of moderate draft. Her 
construction is composite. Mr. Eno .-s the boat for 
cruising along the coast, and she has proved herself 
not only a good sea boat but quite fast, and is just 
adapted to the owner’s requirements. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— 
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HENRY C. ENO, M.D. 


Breadth— f 
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Freeboard—top of rail— 
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Latona has a large amount of room under, a flush 
deck, and it has been economically disposed of. The 


companionway leads to a steerage or chart room 4ft. 
long. A door gives access to the ladies’ cabin, which 
is aft. This room is, nearly 8ft. long and extends the 
full width of the boat. The room is arranged in the 
usual way, with berths on each side and transoms in 
front, and the bureau and hanging lockers at the after 
end. There is a skylight overhead. On the starboard 
side forward is a bath room 4ft. long. : 

The main saloon is t1oft. long and runs right across 
the boat. Wide transoms with shelves behind, extend 
along each side. At the after end is a desk and fire- 
place, while the sideboard is forward on the port side. 
A short passage on the starboard side of the center- 
board trunk gives access to two staterooms. The 
smaller is 6ft. 3in. long, and the larger is 6ft. 7in. long. 
Both are fitted with wide. berths, bureaus, set marble 
basins, etc. On the port side, opposite, is a stateroom 
7ft. gin. long, very completely fitted and a separate 
toilet room 2ft. 6in. long. 2 

One of the prime reasons which makes Latona such 
an ideal cruising vessel is owing to the unusual size 
of the pantry, galley, storeroom and ice box. They are 
remarkably large, well arranged and completely 
equipped; the pantry is 4ft. 7in. long, the storeroom 
4{t. 4in. long, and the galley over 6ft. long. On the 
starboard side, opening from the mess room, is the 
captain’s cabin, 6ft. 2in. long. There is also a cabin 
for the stewards, which is reached from the galley. The 
forecastle has accommodation for eight men. 

The drawings of the sections give a good idea of 
the thorough manner in which the boat is constructed. 
The sail plan shows a graceful and well balanced rig. 
Latona steers with a wheel, and she carries three boats 
on the davits, a launch, a gig and a dinghy. Every- 
thing about the boat is of the best, and no expense was 
spared to make her one of the most complete cruising 
boats of her size. afloat. 





Mr. William H. Ketcham, chairman of the Regatta 
Committee of the Columbia Y. C., has sent the follow- 
ing letter to officers of all yacht clubs in the vicinity 
of New York: 

We beg to cordially invite you and any members of 
your club who may be interested in motor boat racing 
to meet the members of this and other clubs at our 
club house on Tuesday evening, Jan. 20, at eight 
o’clock. 

It is our intention and desire to promote the sport 
of power boat racing, and to this end we wish to in- 
corporate rules and formulate a table of time allow- 
ances to govern the same. 

_ Any data which you may have or can obtain relat- 
ing to the matter we shall be pleased to have pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Will you kindly advise us what action you may be 
willing to take in this matter, and, if possible, give us 
some idea as to how many of your members we may 
expect to have present at the meeting, and oblige? 
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YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Nominating Committee of the New York Y. C. 
has selected the following gentlemen to serve in the 
several offices and committees for the coming year: 

Commodore, Frederick G. Bourne; Vice Commodore, 
Henry Walters; Rear Commodore, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt; Secretary, George A. Cormack; Treasurer, Tar- 
rant Putnam; Measurer, Charles D. Mower; Fleet Sur- 
geon, J. M. Woodbury, M. D.; Regatta Committee, 
S. Nicholson Kane, Newbury D. Lawton and Edward 
H. Wales; Committee on Admission—Henry C, Ward, 
Frederic Gallatin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Henry S. Red- 
mond and James A. Wright; House Committee, Thom- 
as A. Bronson, Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. 
N., and Henry Sampson, Jr.; Library Committee, 
Lewis A. Stimson, Thomas A. Bronson and Albert 
Bradlee Hunt; Committee on Club Stations, William 
H. Thomas, Henry H. Rogers, F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, Augustus C. Tyler, Charles Lane Poor, C. L. F. 
Robinson, Harrison B. Moore, Henry C. Ward, W. 
Lanman Bull and J. Rogers Maxwell. 

The annual meeting will be held at the club house 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 12. 


The annual meeting of the Hudson River Y. C. was 
held on the evening of Jan. 7, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

Commodore, F. J. McLaren; Vice Commodore, 
Owen Reilly; Rear Commodore, Paul Wetzel; Secre- 
tary, Louis C. Maurer; Financial Secretary, Louis H. 
Schwiers; Corresponding Secretary, C. H. Frerichs; 
Treasurer, L. J, Dirig; Librarian, Louis Adler; Meas- 
urer, John J. McCarthy; Fleet Surgeon, D. Benthman 
Spence, M. D.; Steward, John Wallace; Fleet Captain, 
H. Van Buren; Trustees, M. R. Ranhofer, J. Har- 
greaves, William H. Donaldson, William Lumbine, 
Charles Whitehouse, O. C. Hoddick, Paul Voegeli, M. 
Friedman, Everett Ryder, and George A. Steigleder; 
Regatta Committee, Henry C. Camenden, R. Entwistle, 
J. W. Smith, C. J. Everett and D. W. Trenifidi. 

neuer 


At the annual meeting of the Stuyvesant Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1903: Com., W. C. Cart- 
wright; Vice-Com., Robt. Ten Eyck; Rear-Com., J. Mc- 
Gregor; Treas., C. S. Ogden; Meas., J. Babst. Board of 
Directors: W. Moeller, chairman; W. T. Hogg, F. P. 
Buell, H. Mertens, M. Fauth. Regatta Committee: J. 
Kraus, G. F. Zeiler, R.° Ten Eyck, J. McGregor, O. 


Arland. 
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The Williamsburg Y. C. elected the following officers 
at the annual meeting: Com., William E. Long; Vice- 
Com., William B. Nallen; Rear-Com., Robert Chapman; 
Sec’y, James Spears; Cor. Sec’y, Thomas H. Doremus; 
Treas., James Schussell; Meas., Henry Schmeider; Stew- 
ard, Edward Padbourg; Sergeant-at-Arms, Ralph Olleio; 
Fleet Captain, Charles Hartman; Trustees, Adolph 
Kling, Henry Schmeider, Paul Schmidt, A. Monroe and 
A. Silk; Regatta Committee, H. Schmeider, James Spears 
and A. Kling. 

Rae 


The following officers were elected for 1903 at the an- 
nual meeting of the Harlem Y. C. held a shori time ago: 
Com., John Wimmer; Vice-Com., C. G. Branneck; Rear- 
Com., F. L. Muhlfeld; Treas., T. Benjamin Bates; Finan- 
cial Sec’y, W. B. McAllister; Recording Sec’y, J. Francis 
Proctor; Corresponding Sec’y, S. L. Schider; Fleet Sur- 
geon, George H. Wilson, M.D.; Treas., Emil Miller; 
Chairman of the Race Committee, Edward M. Hartman; 
Trustees, Adolph G. Austin, Frank McDermott, L. Bige- 
low, William Turner, William Strauss and Walter S. 


Sullivan. 
neue . 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Y. C. was 
held on Jan. 12, and the following officers were elected: 

Commodore, Alexander Van Rensselaer; Vice Com- 
modore, Robert J. W. Koons; Rear Commodore, E. 
Walter Clark, Jr.; Secretary, Addison F. Bancroft; 
Treasurer, George E. Kirkpatrick; Measurer, J. Mur- 
ray Watts; Race Committee, Addison F. Bancroft, 
Harvey J. Mitchell, John A. Inglis; Committee on Ad- 
mission, Charles H. Brock, Alexander Van Rennselaer, 
G. Herbert Millet, Frank H. Rosengarten, Brereton 
Pratt: Trustees, to serve three years, Frank H. Rosen- 
garten, Dr. Richard H. Harte. 


The first meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C., since 
its incorporation under the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut, was held on Jan. 14, and the following officers 
were -elected: Commodore, Frank Tilford; Vice Com- 
modore, George Lander, Jr.; Rear Commodore, H. P. 
Whittaker; Treasurer, Richard Outwater; Secretary, 
Chas. P. Geddes; Measurer, Morgan Barney; Trustees, 
Edwin C. Converse and F. S. Doremus; Regatta Com- 
mittee, Frank Bowne Jones, Charles E. Sims, Thomas 
J. McCahill, Jr., F. Sterne Wheeler and Harry C. Nash. 
” The committees of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. for the 
season of 1903 are made up as follows: 

Regatta Committee, E. M. MacLellan, Robert 
Jacob and Charles D. Mower; House Committee, James 
W. Alker, G. Searing Wilson and Roy M. Lincoln; 
Library Committee, James R. Thomson, Bartholomew 
Jacob and Thomas Fleming Day;. Law Committee, 
David Provost, S. B. Hamburger and James W. Pryor; 
Art Committee, Robert W. Jackson, Julian Rix-and 
Charles A. Harriman; Entertainment Comgniittee, Haz- 
en L. Hoyt, Thomas Wilson, Jr., and Charles-H. Hoyt; 
the Finance Committee consists of the Commodore, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. 


RnRne 


The Committee on Lectures of the New York Y. C. 
has given out the programme for 1903, which is as 
follows: , : k 

Jan. 22—“Recent Improvements in Aid to Naviga- 
tion,” Captain William M. Folger, U. S. N., inspector 
in charge, Third Lighthouse District. 

Feb. 5—‘‘Reminiscences of Navigation and Storms 
and the Treatment of Storms,” Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U. S. N., chief of Bureau of Naval Intelli- 
gence, Navy Department. 


‘General Charles Heywood, U. 8. M 


Feb. 19—“‘Recent Advances in Telescopic Astrono- 
my,” Professor G. M. Ritchey, Chicago University, 
Yerkes Observatory. d 

March 5—“The United States Marine Corps,” Major- 

March 19—‘What the Hydrographic Bureau Has - 
Done for Our Maritime. and Commercial_Interests,” 
Commander W. H. H. Southerland, U. S. N., chief 
of Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. 

April 2—“Field Work of the Peary Arctic Club, 
— Commander Robert E. Peary, C. E., U. 

April 16—“An Evening with a Stereopticon; Yacht- 
ing, Ice Yachting and Hunting Wild Game,” former 
Rear Commodore Archibald Rogers, N. Y. Y. C. 

April 30—“Coaling Stations,’ Rear Admiral Royal 
B. Bradford, U. S. N., chief of Bureau of Equipment, 
Navy Department. 

May 7—“Yachting in the Caribbean,” former Vice 
Commodore Anson Phelps Stokes, N. Y. Y. C. 

May 14—Music, “An Evening with the Commodore.” 


RRR 


Indications point to a great year of yachting on 
Gravesend Bay. It is as yet rather early to learn any- 
thing definite. There is, however, lots of agitation re- 
garding new boats. 

The Brooklyn Y. C. is to have a new house on the 
end of the north pier of the new yacht basin now build- 
ing at a point just below Ulmer Park. The B. Y. C. 
location is some 400 feet out into the bay and should 
prove admirable. 

Work is being rushed on the basin, which is of com- 
prehensive proportions, and this feature is expected to 
help along greatly yachting on Gravesend Bay. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. J. H. Smedley, of Detroit, is having built at 
the works of the Gas Engine and Power Co. and 
Charles L. Seabury Co., from their own designs, an 
auxiliary yawl. The boat, which will soon be put over- 


board, is 57ft. over all, 41ft. water line, 14ft. breadth 
and 4ft. 6in. draft. 





Rey. Lindsay Parker, Ph. D., of Brooklyn, is having 
a catboat built by J. T. Logan, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, from designs by Henry J. Gielow. She is 27ft. 
6in. over all, 2oft. waterline, toft. breadth and 19in 


draft. 
222 


Vice-Com. Chas. W. Lee, of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., 
has recently placed an order with Huntington, of New 
Rochelle, for a thirty-two foot waterline auxiliary cruis- 
ing yawl from designs by Mr. C. D. Mower. The plans 
show a keel boat of moderate draft, good beam and a 
generous displacement with an unusual amount of cabin 
accommodation for a boat of her length. A gasolenc 
motor of about 12 horse-power will be installed under 
the cockpit and is expected to give a speed of at least six 
miles an hour under favorable conditions. In order to 
make the motor more accessibie, the companionway is 
placed over to one side, an arrangement which is most 
convenient in several ways. The main cabin is about 
&ft. long and has a clear floor space of 4ft. between the 
transoms. Back of the transoms there is a wide berth 
under the deck. Clothes lockers at the aft end of the 
cabin with sideboards and lockers at the forward end 
give an abundance of good stowage room. Forward on 
the starboard side is the owner’s berth, and instead of 
making a small stateroom with fixed partitions, heavy 
portieres will be used, so that in the daytime this space 
may be thrown into the main cabin, making it unusually 
large and airy. The toilet room is on the port side op- 
posite to the stateroom. Forward there is a large galley 
under the cabin trunk and hanging berths for two men. 
The cabin will be finished entirely in mahogany and 
handsomely furnished. 

The specifications call for an unusually strong con- 
struction, and the whole design has been worked out with 
the view of making an extremely weatherly and able sea 
boat. The rig is comparatively small, and shows a pole 
mast with small topsail and double head sails. On deck 
she will have wide water ways and a large cockpit. 

The yacht is already laid down and will be in com- 
mission early in the season. 

In addition to the design for Mr. Lee’s boat, Mr. 
Mower has turned out plans for a one-design class for 
the Lynn Y. C., a 25ft. waterline auxiliary yaw! for a Bos- 
ton yachtsman, a 32ft. cruising launch now building at 
Morris Heights; a 25ft. waterline yawl building in 
Canada for a Toronto yachtsman; a one-design boat for 
Shinnecock Bay, a racing cat to compete for the Sewell 
cup and Barnegat Bay championship, and has an order 
for a boat for the 3oft. class of Great South Bay to race 
against Arrow and Electra. 


Ganoeing. 
——— 


The annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Canoe 
Club was held at its club house on the Hudson, at the 
foot of One Hundred and Fifty-second Street, the night 
of Jan..8. Among the new officers elected for the year 
were the following: Commodore, Louis C. Kretzmer; 
Vice-Commodore, Wilbur Andrews; Secretary, Henry 
W. Dempewolff; Treasurer, W. R. Farrell, Jr.; Meas- 
urer, James E. Taylor. The vice commodore is also 
chairman of the House Committee, the other members 
of that committee being B. Frank Cromwell and R. L. 
Roberts, Jr. While the Knickerbocker is one of the 
oldest canoe clubs in America, and has had its ups and 
downs, it has acquired much new blood in recent years, 
and now a has a membership which is limited to fifty, 
while its boat room contains forty-eight canoes. The 
members®stick to canoes more strictly than in some 
canoe clubs, for at present only one member owns a 
boat larger than a canoe, and that one is a St. Law- 
rence skiff. Nearly all of the canoes are rigged for 
sailing, and the majority are decked canoes, there be- 
ing only a few canvas-covered open canoes in the boat 
room. 








- Bifle Bange and Galery 


Central Shooting Bund. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—On the evening of Jan. 16, in Delabar’s Hall, 
St. Louis, a meeting of the Central and St. Louis Sharpshooting 
associations was held. The object was to prepare for the national 
shoot scheduled for June, to be held in S. Louis. The two 
bodies combined for the occasion, and elected Robert Bethmann 
president, and puaeet A. Busch fest president for the ensuing 
year. It was decided that $6,000 will be given in prizes at the 
national meet. 

More than 200 local sharpshooters are represented in the com- 
bination of the two bodies. The union will be known as the 
Central Shooting Bund, of St. Louis. The national shoot will be 
conducted by the combined bodies, and it is believed that one 
of it aoe successful meets in the history of shooting can be 
pulled off. 

Besides the presidents of the bund, officers were elected to fill 
the remaining places as follows: Sheriff Joseph A. Dickmann, 
Vice-President; Dr. E. H. Kessler, Treasurer; Horace Kephart, 
Corresponding Secretary; Adam Fellhauer, Secretary, and Louis 
Schweighoefer was appointed Shooting Master. 
a Frank, C. W. Bauer, Sam G. Dorman, Dr. Kessler and 

artin Kacer were elected to form a shooting committee, which 
next Monday will decide upon the programme to be followed at 
the shoot, and upon the apportionment of the $6,000 prize money. 

This committee and the presidents will report next Friday the 
progress of the work. Three events will be reserved for members 
of the Central Bund, and the remaining events will be open to all 
visitors. Michael Reinagel resigned as president of the Central 
aameeenaseeee to give an opportunity for a joint president of the 
two bodies to be elected. 

Besides Vice-President Dickmann, other vice-presjdents will be 
appointed to attend to details of the work, and they will be made 
known at the meeting Friday. The shoot will be held at the 
range in Bobringville, and will be entirely for rifles on the regular 
programme. Revolver events will be scheduled as a side issue, 
in all probability. 

All shooting will be done at 200yds. It is thought that the 
event will attract several hundred shooters from all over the 
United States, as the Saengerfest will be in progress here the 
week of the shoot. Resolutions were adopted that the officers of 
the Saengerfest be tendered an invitation to the shoot. 

The event will attract the best marksmen in the country, on ac- 
count of its character and the amount of the prize money offered. 
The institution of revolver shooting is regarded likely to create 
much interest, as many members of the bunds favor this sort of 
work. Capt. Edmond P. Creecy, of the Seventh District, is a 
member of the body, and will likely participate in the revolver and 
pistol contests of the occasion. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Scores made at 76ft., on 44-inch, 25-ring target, 
possible 260, were as follows: Geo. Tompkins 214; E. F. ball 223, 
232, 230, 239; Amos Bedell 209. E. F. B. 


Ture New Jersey State Rifle Association held a meeting recently 
and elected a list of officers, as follows: President, Governor 
Franklin Murphy; First Vice-President, Major-General P. Farmer 
Wanser; Second Vice-President, Lrevet-Brigadier-General G. E. 
P. Howard; Third Vice-President, William Hayes; Treasurer, 
General Bird W. Spencer; Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
W. Parker; Assistant Secretary, Lieutenant Albert S. Jones. There 
are 162 members in good standing. 








GCrapshaoting. 
———_©>—_—_. 
Fixtures. 


If you want yost shoot to be announced here sead 
notice like the followlag: 


Jan. 22.—Newark, N. J.—Live-bird handicap, Smith Brothers’ 
grounds. 

Jan. 24.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Weekly shoot; main event 100 
target handicap; 16 to 2iyds. 

Jan. 24.—West Orange, N. J.—Championship trophy of the 
Mountainside Gun Club. G. F. Ziegler, Sec’y. 

Jan. 25.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Shoot of the Fulton Gun Club. A. A. 
Schoverling, Cor. Sec’y. 

Jan. 26-30.—Brenham, Texas.—Second annual South 
Handicap; live birds and targets. 

Feb. .—Savannah, Ga.—Forest City Gun Club’s invitation 
shoot at live birds, 

Feb. 10-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 

-Treasurer. 

Feb. 18.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target tournament at Duck 
Farm Hotel. Alfred Griesemer, Prop. 

_Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; 
added. oa S. Benedict, Sec’y. 

Feb. 23.—Ossining, N. Y.—Ossining Gun Club’s Washington’s 
Birthday shoot. C. G. RJandford, Capt. 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary-Manager. . 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April ee nen Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club, Patriots’ Day. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, anlar the auspices of 
the Lincoln_Gun Club." T. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—-Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 
urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 
ittsburg, Pa. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
— of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 

c 


y- 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-da 
ieaeee of the Corner Rod and Gun 


Sunny 


live-bird and target 
lub. John V. Linker, 


y- 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. : 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
eee... Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 

"y-Treas. 


June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 
auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. ~ 

une 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 

est Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under -auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. 

June 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. - 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio La — gl —- Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis. a 

June 16-18—New ndon, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 
wae aie AP sige oa hot py a Aessciation's 

urnament, under the auspices of the Viroqua and Gun Club. 
EE ne tenes pctginy sos 

ug. wa, .—The Interstate A: iation’s to a 

ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selembier, Sec’y. ye 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The Eastern team championship at live birds,-contested at Gut- 
tenberg, N. J., on Thursday of last week, had the remarkably large 
number of fifteen entries, three men to a team. The conditions 
were 10 birds, 28yds. rise, $7.50 entrance, birds extra, three moneys, 
60, 30 and 20 per cent. to first, second and third. Each member of 
the winning team received a silver loving cup in addition, Mr. 
Gus Greiff making the presentation of them to the members of 
the winning team soon after the contest finished. First prize and 
honors were captured by the Jackson Gun Club’s team No. 1, 
whose members were Capt. A. W. Money, A. Bunn and Garry 
Hopper, the former two scoring 10, and the latter losing 1 dead 
out, thus leaving the good total of 29 out of 30. The Tenenetee 
team was next with 28. The members of it were Chas. Steffens, 
G. E. Loeble and Gus E. Greiff, the latter killing straight. Third 
was divided between the East Side Gun Club team and the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club team No. 2, each scoring 26. 


An invitation shoot at live birds will be given b 
City Gun Club of Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 3 and 4. There are five 
events each day, a summary of which is as follows: Friday— 
Nos. 1 and 5, 10 birds, $10, 30yds.; No. 2, 10 birds; $10, cup 
added, 25 to 30yds.; No. 3, same as No. 2, excepting cup; No. 4, 
Forest City cup, 20 birds, $20, 25 to 3lyds. Second day—No. 1, 
10 birds, $10, 30yds.; No. 2, 10 birds, $10, {0yds.; Nos. 3 and 5, miss- 
and-out, $5, 25 to 3lyds; No. 4, Sunny South cup, 20 birds, $20, 
25 to S3lyds. Carteret rules will govern. Shooting commences 


the Forest 


at 10 o’clock. Birds extra in each event. Boundary 30yds. High 
guns, 60 and 40 per cent. Ties decided miss-and-out. Twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight-yard men allowed one no-bird. Twenty- 


five and twenty-six-yard men allowed one miss as a kill. 


The Boston Gun Club, of Wellington, Mass., has issued a card 
ef information concerning its prize handicap series for 1903. The 
first contest will be held on Jan. 21, and continue every Wednes- 
day until the completion of the series, May 6, 1903. There are 
nine useful prizes. The conditions are: Entrance free; open to 
all shooters; distance handicap; seven best scores out of the six- 
teen to count. Score each day to be made on 30 targets from 
magautrap. A special prize, the B. G. C. gold badge, to the 
shooter making the longest run of consecutive breaks at handicap 
distance. Targets 1% cents. All shooting under B. G. C. rules. 


The Winchester Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., have issued a 
programme of its shoots for 1903. Beginning Jan. 10, regular 
shoots, including the club medal and handicap events, will be 
held every other Saturday afternoon. The third annual tourna- 
ment, open to all, will be held on Decoration Day. The club 

ounds are situated near Woodward and Davieson avenues, 

ighland Park. Visiting shooters are always welcome. 


Elsewhere in our trap columns we present the preliminary war 
cry of the Sundog Call, of Newark, for hostile action against the 
sport of pigeon shooting at the traps in the State of New Jersey. 
It bears the marks of resolute determination to abolish trapshoot- 
ing. Only by the most energetic and united opposition on the 
part of the trapshooters and their adherents is there any hope to 
preserve trapshooting within the realm of things which are legal 
in New Jersey. 

R 


Concerning the great annual Pennsylvania trapshooting event, 
Mr. V. V. Dorp, secretary of the Florists’ Gun Club, writes us as 
follows: “Please announce our claim of May 19 to 22 for the 
thirteenth annual tournament of the Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under the auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club 
of Philadelphia. Many valuable prizes. Programmes later. A. 
B. Cartledge, corresponding secretary, 1514 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia.” - 


In the activities of the trapshooting world, a- match between 
Messrs. L. Z. Lawrence and Charles E. Leek, the latter of Wins- 
low Junction, Camden county, N. J., is among the possibilities of 
the tuture. This has been under consideration since September, 
and the principals so far have aqeers on 100 targets and 100 live 
birds per man, and Waterford, N. J., as the place. A stake of 
$500 to $1,000 a side is contemplated. 


The programme of the regular weekly shoot, to be held at In- 
terstate Park, Queens, L. I., Jan. 24, has six events, of which two 
are at 15 targets, 75 cents; one at 20, $1; two at 25, $1.50 and a 
handicap at 100 targets, $4 entrance. Moneys divided Rose system. 
Handicaps 16 to 2lyds. Targets, 2 cents, included in entrance. 
Those who so wish may shoot for targets only. Shooting com- 
mences on arrival of 1 o’clock train. 


" 


The ten-man team shoot between the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation and the Keystone Shooting League, 25 live birds per man, 
took place on the grounds of the latter organization on a = 
of last week, and resulted in a tie, each team scoring 211 out o 
a possible 250. A return match is fixed to take place on Jan. 29, 
at Baltimore. 
” 


Mr. John S. Coggeshall, secretary of the Aquidneck Gun Club, 
Newport, I., was a visitor at the Eastern team Gomponship 
contest at live birds at Guttenberg, N. J., on Jan. 15. He con- 
templated a visit.in New York of several days’ duration, and par- 
ticipation in some of the club shoots of New York gun clubs be- 
fore his departure. ® 


May 12-15 are the dates fixed upon for the fifth Grand American 
Handicap at targets, at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I. This 
great event will have $1,000 added to the purses. The address of 
the secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, is No. 111 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Programmes containing full information 
will be ready on April 6. 

ee | 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, the energetic captain of the Ossining 
Gun Club, sets forth the programme for his club’s shoot this 
week, which is of exceptional interest. He also mentions that 
the prize in event 6 of the shoot fixed to take place on Feb. 23 
instead of a silver cup will be a pair of antlers, which were pre- 
sented by Mr. H. W. Bissing. 

* 


Mr. A. A. Schoverling, corresponding secretary of the Fulton 
Gun Club, of Brooklyn, L. I, announces the next shoot of the 
club will be held on Jan. 25. An important club meeting will be 
held on the club grounds on that day. Special matches also will 
be a part of the programme. Shooting will commence at 1 o’clock. 


The two-man team race at the shoot of the ag | oe 
Gun Club, on Saturday of last week, between Messrs. ge and 
Baron on side and C. Banta and J. S. Wright on the other, 50 
targets per man, resulted in a victory for the latter team, the 
scores being 75 to 68. ® 


Mr. F. B. Cunningham, secretary-manager, St. Joseph, Mo., 
under date of _ writes us as follows: “Please announce 
of our for the Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
Association shooting tournament to April 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
instead of dates sent you.” 


Hl 


The final shoot for the Dupont troph 
Park, St. Louis, Mo., on Jan. 11. Mr. W. D. Kenyon came out 
victorious. Four tied on‘24, and the finish, the shoot-off, was 
miss-and-out, Mr. Kenyon winning in the fifth round. 


: : R 
Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, in- 
forms us that his club will hold a shoot on Lincoln’s Birthday, 


Feb. 12, commencing at 1 o’clock. . The particulars will be pub- 
lished later. ® 


The Kenton, Ohio, Gun Club, through its secretary-treasurer, 
announces a shoot for May 21 and 22. The Se will be 
ready for distribution in ample time for the information of shoot- 


ers. 
x 


A two oy target tournament has been arranged for Feb. 18 
and 19 by Mr. Alfred Griesemer, proprietor of the Duck Farm 
Hotel, at Allentown, Pa., at which place it will be held. 


The Springfield, Mass., Gun Club, through its secretary, Mr. 
C. L. Kites, announces a spring tournament te be held on April 
19, Patriot’s Day. 


was shot at St. Louis 


Bernarp WATERS. 





Anti-Pigeon Shooting Sentiment. 


Tuat our trapshooting readers may be informed of the con- 

templated action of the New Jersey Legislature against pigeon 
shooting, we publish in full the following taken from the Sunday 
Call, of Newark, N. J., bearing date Jan. 18: 
_ To-morrow night Assemblyman Edgar Williams, of Orange, will 
introduce into the lower house of the Legislature a bill to abolish 
in this State the shooting of pigeons from traps. It will prob- 
ably be referred to the Committee on Game and Fisheries, of 
which Assemblyman Brown, of this city, is chairman. As chair- 
man of the same committee last year he reported the bill favor- 
ably, and he will doubtless do so again. 

The Assembly passed it last March by a vote of 43 to 7, and 

then Senator Lee, of Atlantic county, strangled it in his com- 
mittee, so that the Senate had no chance to vote on it. What fate 
it will have in the Senate this year remains to be seen. Mr. Will- 
iams introduces the bill early, so that there may be time to fight 
it through both houses, if possible. 
It is probable that there will be a hard-fought contest over the 
bill. The trapshooters have prepared to oppose it. Last spring 
the Carteret Gun Club was organized, and it has held many shoots 
on its grounds at Westfield. It is said to be composed mainly of 
New York men. Trapshooting was abolished in New York last 
winter, and it was said then that bird butchers would make this 
State their slaughter ground thereafter. This has come to pass. 
Only last week fifteen teams, representing clubs in the Eastern 
States, competed for the championship of the East as pigeon shoot- 
ers at Guttenberg. 

The Carteret Gun Club has issued a little tract of eleven pages 
called “The Rights of Sportsmen Involved in the Shooting of 
Pigeons from Traps.” tere is one of the arguments put forth 
in defense of the so-called sport: “Practice with the gun under 
laws specially enacted for the encouragement of such practice, 
that men may be of service to the State in time of war; the skill 
acquired in pigeon shooting by the users of the gun; the creation 
of a large and cheap supply of wholesome food; the profiting of 
the farmers, who raise that food; must all these be given up on 
account of a few wounded pigeons?” 

It has commonly been supposed that the State provided rifle 
ranges at Sea Girt and in national guard armories to train men in 
marksmanship. If it is right to cause suffering to pigeons in 
order that men may be fitted for the army, why not go further, 
and let them shoot at sheep and cattle in the meadows? This 
would also result in the “‘creation of a large and cheap supply of 
wholesome food,’”’ and what matters if “a few wounded” animals 
wander off into bogs and thickets to die lingering deaths, as do 
the pigeons? 

The plea is made also that the abolishment of pigeon shooting 
will “touch the pocket of the man who sells guns.” It is ex- 
plained that “already dealers in these articles are complaining 
of their diminished sales in States where pigeon _ shoot- 
ing has ceased, some of them reporting a falling off of 50 per 
cent. in the sale of such goods,” and the fear is expressed that 
“the stopping of pigeon shooting and the consequent stoppage of 
the making of the pigeon gun will undoubtedly open the way 
to the using of cheap and dangerous shotguns.’ 

The pamphlet is full of the veriest balderdash in defense of 
trapshooting. It would not merit notice but for the fact that it 
shows the humane people of the State that they must stir them- 
selves if they hope to place New Jersey with New England, New 
York, Delaware and the other States that have made trapshooting 
unlawful. Accompanying the Carteret Gun Club’s tract is a 
petition to the Legislature against the passage of the Williams 
bill. 

On the other hand, the New Jersey Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals will send out this week an appeal to the 
journalists of the State to support Mr. Williams’ bill. This reads 
in part, as follows: 

“Trapshooting is condemned by humane persons, not because 
the birds are killed—for they are usually bred to be killed, like 
poultry, sheep and cattle—but for the reason that many of them 
are not killed speedily. Poultry, sheep and cattle are killed in- 
stantly, and there are no escapes. But official reports of trapshoot- 
ing matches, even when expert marksmen fire the guns, show that 
from five to twenty per cent. of the pigeons escape out of bounds. 
But they do not all get away unhurt. Many of them are found 
in the neighborhood of the shooting grounds, disemboweled or 
with legs blown off, and in other states of horrible mutilation. 
When poor marksmen engage in the so-called sport, the number 
of birds that escape ~eouten is still larger. ‘ 

“Trapshooting is mean, and therefore unmanly. The birds are 
often confined for several days in small boxes, and frequently 
crowded so closely together that some of them are suffocated or 
trampled to death. Those that survive are then placed in the 
traps, and suddenly find themselves released. lore or less 
dazed by the reports of the guns about them, they rise on wings 
weakened by the long confinement. At this moment the sports- 
man, who tes been standing a few yards away, with his gun 
ready, discharges it at the poor creature. We say that beside 
being cruel, the so-called sport is mean and unworthy of com- 
parison with shooting in the field. ; 

“Under the general act against cruelty, trapshooting was held 
by the courts of New Jersey to be unlawful. In 1 men who 
wanted to slaughter pigeons at the traps succeeded in having the 
statute amended so that trapshooting was legalized. It is now 
proposed to undo what these men accomplished fourteen years ago. 

“We respectfully appeal to the journalists of New Jersey to use 
their influence, as so many did last winter, for the passage of the 
act which-shall abolish this abhorrent pastime in our State, and 
lace us, in respect to it, in line with the humane people of New 
Raotead. New York and other parts of the country.” 


St. Louis Trap News. 


Tue final contest for the Dupont trophy was decided on fen. 
11, at the St. Louis Park. It had been in the field for nearly a 
year, and those who had in the semi-monthly shoots made ten 
perfect scores met to decide the question of ownership a week 
ago. At that time four men tied on 24, the finals being post- 
poned for lack of birds. When they met yesterday the weather 
was bitterly cold, and a heavy snow covered the ground. H. B. 
Spencer forfeited his chance by non-attendance, and among the 
remaining three, the miss-and-out proved but a brief affair, 
Kenyon winning on the fifth round. : 
Following this event a 10-bird race was shot, for birds and a 
small prize, and then three miss-and-outs were shot, each at 5 





birds. Scores: ; 
Dupont trophy finals, 30yds. rise: 
Kenyon ....... 
Jonah - .:....ccccccsesesocsces , 
Ten-bird prize shoot, 30yds. rise: 
Dr Clash. ’..ccccesec 1020102222— 7 O’Niel .....,-...—. #2222122%2— 8& 
O’Trigger ......- --119*220122— 7 Riehl .............. 21°2212212— 9 
Er secdksccuggesd 0220222222— 8 Sultan ............. 0112210202— 7 
Kenyon *.ccccoccecs 1222220112— 9 Jonah .............. 9 
RS wicuee Sbideosad 1222212222—10 ee ee 1022011*10— 6 


First miss-and-out: Weber 5, O’Niel 5, Riehl 5, Kenyon 5, Dr. 
Clark 3, Sims 2, Jonah 0, Orvis 1. : : 

Second miss-and-out: Weber 6, O’Niel 5, Riehl 5, Sultan 5, 
Jonah 2, Orvis 1, O’Trigger 1, Sims 0. . : ; 

Third miss-and-oyt; Weber 5, Riehl 56, Orvis 5, Sims 5, O’Niel 4, 
1, Jonah 0. Kirtmorg. 


Patty—Burnham ‘Tournament, 


Linpen, Ia., Jan. 14.—Seventeen shooters took part in Patty 
and Burnham’s tournament to-day. The programme had ten 
target and five live-bird events. The weather was pleasant, but 
a strong wind made the shooting difficult, and but few straight 
scores were made. Event 14 was for medal representing cham- 
pionship of Dallas and Guthrie counties. Mr. Patty, of Linden, 
broke 24 out of a possible 25 targets, and won the medal without 
a tie. Owing to medal event being open only to shooters residing 
in Dallas and Guthrie countries, the scores in this event were 
not counted in the average. Budd won high average by a small 
percentage over Patty and Burnham. 








Targets: 10 15 15 15 1010 101515 Broke. Av. 

Events: Fes Get es 
MIR Gre vet<séscad claasavence 7141213 810 51313 9 .826 
C Harkens 8121313 8 710 7 5 83 =. 721 
J Harkens ... Se ae on Bh on 4s ioe <ne 
PO cauie 8131413 910 61110 94 =. 817 
Burnham 91413138 7 8 71112 94 =. 817 
EE cab sp ceksvincusaseedeuted $B SS CST. sce ones 
B Shaffer gat wade deed ot du oe woe osee 
WON cvcsqsenncccesedece nt xa EP da, Seren oe we es cove 
CRD oa cdacacecctcceccece 101010 9 7 6 8 910 79 = .686 
BENT Ove accacnGdeswensanneden i Pe PG ‘ eoee 
ME Neccdscscduabucedes 1011 4 5.. as-aa. e . 
J. Shaffer 7% “6.6 a6 oe ae ° 
ED. SC caivnctawas a am ee oe cece 
UE hcnceucinanes coe se © . 
J Knapp * + teemes . 
DEL. en ccuundavesas 6 ¢.. . ° 
Goodwin 


Event 10, 5 birds, $2.50, three moneys, 50, 30, 20 per cent.: 















Black 02101I—38 C Harkens 

3udd eve REeE ee MED accectecccuseeasvane 
DMEM tnavdcantescoecnessa 00112—3 Goodwin ......cccccccsece 
PUTED seccevsnssscccces 22221. 

Event 11, 10 live birds, entrance $5, divided, 50, 30, 20 per cent.: 
WRG sesdcecceces 1200122011— 7 TRAGRORS cc ccvccicd 101022— 7 
C Harkens ...... BONS PRG ccccccscosvccs 1211011112— 9 
Burnham ........+.22 22120011I— 8 Budd ........eceees 1011112111— 9 
eo ee re 0122000212— 6 

Event 12, 5 birds, $2.50 entrance, three moneys: 
© TR taneseccicscas a eres 10111—4 
De ee po SS > eee 21112—-5 
COG avian ccccscceess EROS POU ks ce cccceccvvecosecd 01202—3 
RD dindddipandotecndeusel 10212—4 

Event 13, 7 birds, entrance $3, divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 
I eine sicevaddcercey BOUE—G FORMED ceccccccccvccvcees 0111110—5 
WO does cccsnevevscenss 1101011—5 ee 1011222—6 
CC TE 65 soeicceccs 11011116 ee Fe eacedecvecene 0111202—5 
ee SUMGIE—B. POSE co dccccccccccnecece 1121112—7 
Pe  ekaicdececncns 1001100—3 J Shaffer .............. 

Miss-and-out, entrance $1, Budd won: 

COO. Bic dauicn er casinvee HBO Patty cccccccccccss 
RUE cccccsccccesesssesee PD UME, “ chaccnncdnecebonesnin 
WN Sse codeccdicdeanveisanea 10 

Championship medal of Dallas and Guthrie counties, 25 tar- 

gets: Jones 6, Campbell 23, Binns 16, Knapp 8, Burnham. 17, 


Goodwin 11, Chas. Harkens 22, Smith 9, Petticord 14, J. Shaffer 
17, D. Knapp 11, Rosenberg 17, H. Petticord 18, B. Shaffer 9, 
Black 18, Patty 24. HawkKEYE. 


Bonesteel Gun Cl.b, 


30NESTEEL, S. D., Jan. 10.—Some of my good friends among 
the sporting papers have been asking for a resumé of the shoot- 
ing season of 1902 at this place, aaa I take this opportunity to 
say that while the Bonesteel Gun Club has only a membership of 
fourteen, we have shot during the season a total of 9,770 targets— 
a pretty good showing for a town of 300 inhabitants who have 
been unusually busy building railroads and selling town lots and 
farms, etc. 

We have also had time to run off two or three small tourna- 
ments, which added very much to the interest in thé sport, and 
also had four contests for the individual championship trophy 
donated by the Peters Cartridge Co. to the Bonesteel Gun Club 
representing the championship of Gregory county. 

This trophy was first put up in open competition on the occasion 
of the first annual of the Bonesteel Gun Club, on July 22, and was 
won by Carl Porter, of Fairfax, after shootin of a tie with 
Spatz and Orion Porter, and a second tie with Orion Porter. 

T. J. Thompson soon got the championship bee in his bonnet, 
challenged Porter, and was defeated by the score of 46 to 42 on 
the Fairfax Gun Club grounds, Aug. 15. 

Then Johnny Spatz, of the Bonesteel Gun Club, thought he 
would take a fall out of Mr. Porter, and he shied his castor into 
the ring, and the race came off on the Fairfax Gun Club grounds 
on the afternoon of Aug. 26, and Porter was again the victor by 
the very good score of 46 to 42. 

Johnny came home a sadder and wiser man, and after looking 
glum for a few days Leach suggested that he and Spatz shoot a 
200-bird race, and the winner would challenge for the trophy. This 
was done, and Spatz won by one bird, and accordingly challenged 
Porter, and the race was shot on the grounds -of the Fairfax 
Gun Club on Oct. 29, Spatz winning easily by a score of 41 to 37 
in a screaming gale of wind. This ended the fun for the season, 
so far as the trophy was concerned, and Spatz still holds it. 

Following are the ten best scores of the members who shot 
that many strings of 25 each during the season: 





Per Cent. 
Eo ss Janduesndcwssadecwces 23 23 22 22 23 24 22 24 24 23 -920 
RAM aiciavxcneneuciadcqupeen 14 17 17 17 16 15 15 18 16 15 -640 
DMEM A diavcxdeudcabeuveehecee 22 22 21 22 21 24 22 22 23 23 888 
IO 55 bus cadescady teens 19 22 17 17 15 17 16 15 14 15 -692 
McFayden .. 12 10 17 16 14 13 18 585 


C. Law... 


Geeas css ce Owe -647 

In justice to Messrs. Thompson, McFayden, Lucas and Law, it 
might be well to say that they shot comparatively few targets as 
compared by the two leaders, and their chances for making good 
strings was correspondingly small. 

The Bonesteel Gun Club purposes to give a large tournament 
during the coming season, that will be P such proportions as to 
attract lovers of the sport from all over the shooting world. 
Leacu. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Herewith find scores of the Ossin- 
ing Gun Club, made Saturday, Jan. 17. To-day’s shoot was sort 
of a side issue, as the boys had got wind of the big treat pre- 
pared for next Saturday, the programme for which is herewith 


appended. Shooting to begin at 2 P. M. sharp. First cup, 2 
birds, handicap, “gun down.” Second cup, 10 pairs, all scratch. 
Third cup, 25 birds, handicap, club rules. Fourth cup, special 


handicap, Consolation cup, offered by the president of the club; 
handicaps to be based on best previous scores in prize competi- 
tions. All ties to be decided in one of three ways, optional to 
the man in the tie nearest scratch, Members should make a 
s pastes effort to be present on the 24th, as this will be a banner 
ciubD ay. 

In the programme of the shoot we are to hold on Feb. 23, we 
mention as a special prize in event No. 6, a silver cup. This we 


will change to a pair of antlers presented by Mr. H. W. Bissing. 
Scores to-day; 
Events: 1 2 Events: 12 
Targets: 25 10 Targets: 25 10 
WR: ca snadgdetacduasiennas SS | WEE cpccdscccnce sccadaias: 2 
A Re 23 


These scores were made with Blandford’s gun. The others, not 
intending to shoot, failed to bring their shooting irons. Bedell 
and Edgers were also present, but would not shoot with a strange 
gun. Cc. G. B. 





Peters Annual Re-union Tournament. 


Cincinnati, O.—From Jan. 12 to 16, inclusive, were days of 
reunion of the salesmen of the Peters Cartridge Company at Cin- 
cinnati. Each of the days had its special programme. Mon- 
day the salesmen assembled. Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
a theater. Wednesday the factory and dinner at King’s Mills in 
the forenoon; banquet in the afternoon. Thursday, a smoker. 
Friday, luncheon at the Cincinnati Gun Club, and shoot. 

The men were divided into thirteen-man teams, 25 targets per 
man, and the result was very close, 248 to 247. The scores follow: 

Peters 24, French 21, Apgar 23, Parker 12, Storr 24, Miller 20, 
Lemcke 20, Osborn 20, Reid 23, Keller, Jr., 14, Myers 12, Gross 
21, Frolinger 14; total 248. 

T. Keller 20, Wade 23, Bartlett 18, See 21, Kirby 21, Kauffman 
17, Spencer 24, Mackie 41, King 9, Bates 21, Litzke 12, Tuttle 17 
Hightower 22; 2. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Eastern Team Championship, 


On Jan. 15, at Guttenberg race track, Guttenbors, N. J., the 
Eastern team championship at live birds, arranged by Mr. Chris 
Inteman, took place according to programme. In its support 
there was an unexpectedly large entry, and there was an earnest 
and close competition. The conditions were: Three men of any 
club, 28yds. rise, 10 birds per man; entrance fee, $7.50 per team, 
birds extra. Each of the members of the winning team received 
a silver loving cup. Money was divided into three parts, 50 per 
cent. to first; 30 per cent. to second; 20 per cent. to third. 

Fifteen teams entered the competition, making a total of forty- 
five individual contestants. First prize and place was won by 
the team of the Jackson Gun Club, the members of which were 
Capt. A. W. Money, A. Bunn (each of whom killed 10 straight) 
and G. Hopper (who scored 9, his second dying out of bounds). 
Thus this team had a total of 29 out of 30, an excellent perform- 
ance. The Jeannette Gun Club was close up with a total of 28. 
The members ani scores were: C. Steffens 9, G. E. Loeble 9, 
G. E. Greiff 10. ‘The Brooklyn Gun Club’s team No. 2 and the 
East Side Gun Club team tied on 26 and divided. Out of the 
forty-five contestants, five—Capt. A. W. Money, A. Bunn, G. E. 
Greiff, S. Glover and A. Kyte killed straight. 

The sky was overcast, and the light was dull, yet not unfavor- 
able for good shooting. There were two sets of traps, facing 
nearly ‘north and south. A stiff westerly wind blew steadily 
across the traps, helping the birds materially many times to 
escape out of bounds. The birds were a mixed lot, with now and 
then one of the swiftest. Following are the scores: 


Jackson Gun Club No. 1. Brooklyn Gun Club No. 2. 





Capt Money... .2212222211—10 T W Morfey. ..2002222220— 7 

G Hopper ..... 2*22222222— 9 S Glover ..c.0ee 2222222222—10 

A. BURR. o00e 0005 2222222222—10—29 S Van Allen... .2222222220— 9—26 
Brooklyn Gun Club No. 1, ackson Gun Club No. 2. 

T Rider ....... 1022211201-- 8 i. Hees | acess ve 2022211*02— 7 
Martin ...... 2222202002— 7 Sanderson .....2000020222— 5 


H Hopkins.2111111012— 9-24 C A Lenone. . .2101001101— 6—18 






Jeannette Gun Club No. 1. Hackensack River Gun Club: 
C Steffens,..... 2212210122— 9 H Heflich...... 2222022222— 9 
G E Loebel....2222222202— 9 Fleischman ....2202222222— 9 

G E Greiff..,,.2222211222—10—28 E Collins ...... 0222001222— 7—25 
Newton Gun Club. Goose Creek Gun Club. 
Lyons ......+.: 0202220020— 5 E Steffens......1210111*01— 7 
Srtin, Jo..6000 2220*02*12— 6 P Albert .......2220110212— 8 

Kyte .....csse0 1121221122—10—21 Lang ........... 2122102122— 9—24 


Fairview Gun Club. Jeannette Gun Club No. 2. 


W Townsend. .1202012001— 6 C Inteman.....2220220200— 6 
DOORS 2 0s0cc0d 0020122210— 6 BE Fane .sccoss 0022112002— 6 
Sedore, Jr...... 1101022000— 5—17- J Kroeger ..... 122012221*— 8—20 


Freeport Gun Club. North River Gun Club. 












Gildersleeve ...2221*11212— 9 J Morrison ....0100011101— 5 
ee ee 2120211222— 9 G E Eickhoff. .12212 2— 7 
F C Willis..... 0012202120— 6—24 C Richter ..... 2. 8—20 
East Side Gun Club. Brooklyn Gun Club No. 3. 
G H Piercy....10122*2222— L Caunitz .....2002102202— 6 
Wash ovcccccser 0 24 H S Wells ....2022222222— 9 
H C Koegel.... SOG cvecsecese 2220110110— 7—22 
Fairview Gun Club No. 2. 

E B Smith.....1222202022— 8 Sedore, Sr...... 0001102110— 5—19 
Brinkerhoff ....122*010020— 5 

The following were shot off before the main event: 

Five birds, $3, ties shot off miss-and-out: 
PieFCy ccvecsccccccsccsvss BPSBI—E Ridder ..ccccccccccccessees 01121—4 
Hopkins .. peel Willig. .ccvccccececescoece 111115 
Chiericati .. --20101—3 Van Allen ..........s0e0 22222—5 
Koegel .... -20120— 3 Martin .....cccccceesceees 12220—4 
EL ~sehove coMISIE—B Kyte ..cccccccccccccescese 221115 
COPMAR ccccccccccccccccce 22222—65 Lyons ......ssscccesceses 12100—3 


Ties, miss-and-out: Piercy 4, Hopkins 3, Carman 2, Van Allen 
4, Kyte 4. - 

Miss-and-out: Lenone 0, Morfey 1, Piercy 4, Bunn 2, Klotz 0, 
Roberts 1, Kyte 0, Chieicati 4, Martin 0, Lyons 1, Hopkins 4, 
Hopper 3, Rider 0, Carman 1, Koegel 4, Frank 0, Back 0, Glover 
1, Steffens 2, Wash 1, Loebel 4. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 10.—The following scores were made at the 
shoot of the Jackson Park Gun Club, held to-day. Ten-bird 
events: 

OE , 2221001222— 8 1111211211—10 1211201202— 8 
2 122220202*— 7 *2202212*1— 7 0102212202— 7 














Sunn, 28 . 222222121210 121022211— 8 2122212001— 8 

Morgan, 28... 210001121— 7 1121212110— 9 10202022*2— 6 
Hopper, 28.. 2#()221202— 7 2112010000— 5 %222220000— 5 
Kat, 2B .....sccccceccvees 1012100202— 6 2222221°21— 9 %222202222— 8 
Lemone, 28. .....-.-++000: 00110*12*0— 4 1101110011— 7 011121*201— 7 
Kbots,. 2B....ccccrcvcvcves seccesere 2121221211—10 





POOR, Be niiskeowecencey: osocesews 


Match, 15 birds: 
SE. Bis cn cic knbbes sdasvecsedetes sities cbius 
NN DB hab sckobs cw eneagepsnacveaendaasesn 


Mountainside Gun Club, 


West Orange, N J., Jan. 12—The Mountainside Gun Club held 
its fifth annual meeting in the club rooms on Valley road, West 
Orange, last Tuesday night, when the following officers were 
elected for the year: President, John Gantz; Vice-President, 
Harry. D. Wethling; Secretary, G. F. Ziegler; Treasurer, Fred 
Wright; Referee, A. W. Baldwin. Several new members were 
elected and several applications for membership received. The 
treasurer's report showed the club to be in a good financial con- 
dition. 

The next regular shoot will be held on Saturday, Jan. 24, when 
the championship trophy will be shot for for the first time. This 
trcphy is a large silver cup of beautiful design, to be won by the 
member making the highest number of points during the year. 
The cup will be competed for twice a month, at the regular club 
shoots, each shoot to be at 25 birds per man. The man winning 
first in each shoot will be credited with 5 points; the second man 
with three points, and the third with one point. Beside this first 
prize, another prize, a fine shooting jacket, will be awarded to the 
member making the highest score at any one of the club shoots 
during the year. 

On Saturday, Jan. 31, the club will hold a match shoot with the 
Nishoyne Gun Club, of Orange, on the latter’s grounds. 


Nishoyne Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., Jan. 17.—The Nishoyne Gun Club has 
decided to hold an open shoot on Washington’s Birthday, in the 
afternoon, when two matches at 50 birds each will be shot for 
prizes. The contestants, all club members, will be A. Mosler, 
of Orange, and William Drake, of South Orange, and Ralph B. 
Baldwin, of Orange, and F. W. Moffit, of Glen Ridge. | 

To-day the club held a shoot in which several superior scores 
were made: 
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Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, Jan. 11—Following are the scores made at the last 
shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The day was nothing extra for 
shooting, but some good scares were made. 5 

These are the regular shooting dates for the coming year: Jan. 
11 and 25; Feb. 8 and 22; March 8 and 22; April 5 and 19; May 3, 
17 and 31; June 14 and 38; July 12 and 26; Aug. 9 and 23; Sept. 
6 and 20; Oct. 4 and 18; Nov. 1, 15 and 29; Dec. 13 and 27. 

This club will hold an all-day shoot on Feb. 22, at which re- 
freshments will be served free to all shoo be a 


= There will 
npmber of prizes, as well as sweepstakes. handicapping will 







be done by a chosen from the shooters present. The 
limits will be 16 and ~ 

At the annual election these officers were elected: President, 
Joseph Witter; Vice-President, ae Sewers Financial Sec- 


retary, -Thos. Kelley; ndin etary, James Hughes; 
Toouene E. G. Woseets d rf Crear, Je Schrote. 





meier, Dr. A. D. De Long and Jos. Doran; Shooting Captain, 
+ Chas. Banta. . 

Events: 12346567 8 9101112131415 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 26 25 26 26 25 25 25 25 25 25 10 
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North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 17.—Twelve sweepstake events were shot 
to-day by the members of the North River Gun Club, the scores 
of which follow: 
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J. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 16.—There was a good start for the year’s 
shooting on the part of the Hell Gate Gun Club, at Outwater’s 
grounds to-day. r. Tony Losi was the only one to kill straight 
in the main event. The scores follow: 


H Outwater, 30...0*12201122— 7 E Pompili, 28..... -1000122201— 6 

Barbieri, 30..... 21020222*2— 7 Chiericati, 28 ......0221121212— 9 
De Bernardi, 28....120020202*— 5 De Bernardi ............. 01*01—2 
DP, Boescvcccne 2011010100— 56 A Rugani ................ 21200—3 
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T ERG, Biss cncsvece 212112222110 L Barbieri ............++- 12010—3 
G Devoto, 28....... 0000111011— 5 Chiericati ........ eaneneed 02222—4 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
Trap at Interstate Park. 


_Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 17.—There was some busy competi- 
tion at Interstate Park to-day, all the contestants being men of 
long experience with the shotgun. The park presents an inter- 
esting programme for the weekly shoot, to be held on Jan. 24. 
Following are the scores: 
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No. 6 was a handicap, the distances of which are given next 
the list of names. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 17.—John wae had an unusually bright 
aggregation of students at his weekly shoot to-day. A special 
attraction was a team shoot between Messrs. Banta and Wright on 
the one side, and Messrs. Krug and Baron on the other, the 
results of which are appended: 


EE BGG cvnescceivovecsonvecesescoesl 0111101111101111111100111—20 
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Baltimore—Keystone. 

PuiLapELPHia, Pa., Jan. 17.—Baltimore and Philadelphia re- 
newed their old-time friendly rivalry for pre-eminence in trap- 
shooting, each city being represented by powerful organiza- 
tions in the way of shooting interests. Baltimore was represented 
by the Baltimore Shooting Association, and Philadelphia was 
represented by the Keystone Shooting League. The contest was 
a ten-man team shoot, 25 live birds per man, and it was 
close from start to finish, and thus was ever in doubt and full of 
interest. At the end, the result hung on the last bird. Each 
team killed 211 out of a possible 250, a tie. The contest took place 
on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at Holmesburg 
Junction, It was the first of a series of three shoots between these 
organizations. The grounds and club house were crowded with 
enthusiastic spectators. The birds, aided by the gale of wind, 
were very fast, and a great number of good kills were made by 
members of both teams. 

Baltimore held, at one stage, a comfortable lead of 8 birds, but 
this lead was reduced bird by bird until a tie was made, and then 
the enthusiasm broke out, for the local team looked like winners. 

The conditions were’ teams of ten men, 25 live birds per man, 
29yds. rise. The teams were paired off, each shooting out its 
score before the next pair faced the tra On the side there 
was an optional sweep of $10, divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 
class shooting. 

Lester German and John Rothacker were the first pair. German 
killed 24 to 22 for Rothacker; Baltimore led by 2. 

Dr. E. G. Darling and H. L. dis were the second pair. 
Landis apzueed Baltimore’s lead to 1 bird, killing 21 to his op- 
ponent’s 20. 

J. W. Chew and Fred Schwartz came third in order. Schwartz 
scored 24, Chew 22, and Keystone led by 1. 


The fourth pair, George Burrow; and Edward Johnson, re- 
sulted in disaster for Keystone. Johnson killed only 18 to his 
opponent’s 22, thus giving Baltimore a lead of 3 in the 


first 100. 
A. R. Middleton outshot Charles E. Geikler in the fifth, and 
thereby added 2 more birds to Baltimore’s lead. Geikler scored 


17; his opponent 19. : 

Ss. D. Thomas and F. W. Van Loon, the sixth pair, tied on 19. 

Of the seventh pair, Jack Dunn, a player on the New York 
baseball team, started well, but could not stand the fast pace set 
by F. M. Hobbs, who scored 24. Dunn lost 5. These scores re- 
duced Baltimore’s lead to 1 bird, and made the followers of the 
ool team confident of winning, as their strongest men were to 
ollow. 

Keystone gained the lead in the eighth combination, in which 
Dr, George B. B. Darby outshot Harry Ducker by a score of 23 
to 


J. R. Malone and Howard Ridge were the ninth pair, and fin- 
ished with a tie on 22. 


When the last pair faced the traps, Hood Waters, for Baltimore, 


and I. W. Budd for Keystone, the latter organization had a lead 
of 1 bird. They tied in the tenth round. 

The match was tied again in the twenty-second round, when 
Budd lost a driver, and to the spectators it looked as though the 
match was lost, when Budd missed again in the twenty-third 
round. Waters was shooting well, and it seemed almost impos- 
sible for him to miss his last bird; he drew an incomer and 
hit it hard, but could not- stop it inside the wire. 
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Johnson ... 
Geikler .... 
Van Loon . 
Hobbs .. 





Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., Jan. 16.—The third of a series of live-bird shootin 
matches between Lieut. D. Frank Keller and Walter Jones too 
ex on the Spring Valley grounds. Each shot at 50 birds, and 

eller won the match. Out of the first 50 each killed 34. In the 
shoot-off at 15 birds, there was another tie, each man killing 12, 
but in the final shoot-off at 5 birds Keller killed 3 and Jones 2. 
The first two matches were won by Jones. The final one was the 
most even that has been seen in this vicinity for some time, and 
the betting was about even. Jones had hard luck in his first 
match, 4 birds dropping dead out of bounds. 

West Chester, Pa., Jan. 14.—Arrangements for a live-bird shoot 
are being made by the members of the West Chester Gun Club 
on their grounds, south of this burgh, on Jan. 31, and it is their 
desire to make it the most interesting of any held here for many 
years. Sportsmen. from many points have signified their intention 
of being present. 

ap Pa., Jan. 16.—The following officers were elected this 
evening by the Independent Gun Club of this city for the en- 
suing term: President, Sherman Hoverter; Vice-President, Wit 
liam Dillon; Recording Secretary, Calvin bucks; Financial Sec- 
retary, Marion Larkins; Treasurer, Harrison Posey; Board of 
Directors, totes P. Moyer, Logan Trout, H. F. Mayer, Harri- 
son Posey, I. H. Tobias; Captain, Charles Henry. 

York, Pa., Jan. 17.—The York City Gun Club will hold an all- 
day target shoot on its grounds, south of the city, on Thursday, 
Jan. 29. The various events will attract the crack shots from all 
over this and adjoining counties. Two special events will be held 
as follows: The championship target trophy of York county, be- 
tween Eli Spangler, of this city, and Allen M. Seitz, of Glen 
Rock, and the live-bird championship trophy of York county be- 
tween Michael Lauber, of this city, and Mac Miller, of — 

USTER. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povucukeepsigz, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Nine men, including Mr. 
Wickes, of the Hyde Park Gun Club, took part in to-day’s prac- 
tice shoot. Four 25-bird events were shot off, and some good 
scores were made. Condit set the boys a good example by break- 
ing his first 25 straight, and afterward following it up with 24, 
making 49 out of 50 shot at. Several visitors were present, who, 
while taking no part in the shooting, seemed to enjoy the sport 
quite as much as the shooters themselves. Visitors are always 
welcome, their presence adds to the pleasures of a shoot. The 
scores: 
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Briggs . so os 25 19 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Sweet Potatoes Grown by a Massachusetts Mechanic. 


Mr. Geo. R. MorGan, a pattern-maker of Revere, Mass., went 
down to Pinebluff, North Carolina, last winter as one of the 
advance guard of the New England colony who are settling near 
that place. Mr. Morgan was to experiment and report results as 
to what a mechanic could do. One of his crops, on land that he 
cleared from the woods, was sweet potatoes, and he reports that 
the yield will average more than one hundred and fifty bushels to 
the acre, and at a rate of fifty cents a bushel, which is the least 
they sell for at Pinebluff, the potatoes will yield $75 an acre. The 
land cost Mr. Morgan $10 an acre, clearing, fencing and cultiva- 
tion $25 an acre, leaving him a net profit of $40 an acre. That 
speaks well for a New England mechanic. To show that land will 
make enough to pay for itself and all expenses and $40 profit is 
certainly a good showing. Mr. Morgan’s place is located on the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, the Southern road that is doing so 
much to induce Northerners to locate on its line. 








Golden Gate Tour. 


UNDE® THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SY*TEM OF THE PENN6YLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad pepeunety conducted tour to 
California for the present season will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia on the Golden Gate Special, Jan. 29, going via Chicago, 
Kansas City and El Paso to s Angeles and San Diese, he 
entire month may be spent on the Pacific Coast. The Golden 
Gate Special will leave San Francisco, returning Tuesday, March 
3, stopping at Salt Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Rate, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering all expenses of rail- 
road transportation, side trips in California, and berth and meals 
oing and returning on the special train. No hotel expenses in 
alifornia are included. Tickets are good for return within nine 
months, but when not used returning on the Golden Gate ial 
they cover transportation only. For detailed itinerary apply to 
Ticket Agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gensel Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


So many people from all over the country now spend their winters 
in Florida that the demand for yachts and house-boats for use in 
Sovthern waters has greatly increased. The dangers encountered 
by yachts taking the trip down the coast during the winter are 
well known. Owing to the scarcity of builders familiar with yacht 
work in Florida, most of the boats have been built by Northern 

ards. This is no longer necessary, however, for the Merrill- 
Sevens Engineering Co. have established at [ochacevilie, Fi 
a fine plant, and they will make a specialty of building yachts 
house-boats adapted for use in Southern waters. 


We wish to call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. Wal- 
lace Brothers, of Norfolk, Va., which appears in these columns 
for the first time, this week. This firm deals in high-grade marine 
and stationary gasoline engines, and they also build launches and 
working boats. The automobile department is an important 
feature of their business. 


At the Patty-Burnham tournament, London, Ia., Jan. 14, the 
championship of Dallas and Guthrie counties was won b 
Patty. He used U. M. C shells and Schultze powder. ' 
Ww. Budd won high pveange, come tournament; he used a. Parker 
. M. C. shells and 
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gun, U ultze powder. 
The Hazard Powder Company, Wilmington, has issued a 
its ing that Tea. atte New York 


qaircular to 
branch office 
and 


